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FOREWORD 



The Twelfth Annual Convention of the International 
Reading Association met in Seatrles Washington, May 2-6, 
1967% The first two days were devoted to a ssrles of 
institutes dealing with specific areas in the field of 
reading. 

The following instifutGs wBra heldi- 

I* Bold Act i on F r p gr ams for tli e D i s a d v an t a g ed ; 
Elementary Reading 

Chairman^ Gertrude Whipple 

Detroit Public Schools 

II* Current Admini_strativ© _Problein8_ln Reading 

Chalrmani Thorsten R, Carlson 
Sonoma Park College 

ill' Reading and Concept Attainment 

Chairman^ Ruiiell G. Stauffer 

University of Delaware 

IV. Junior College Reading Programs 

Chairmani Horst G. Taschow 

Central Oregon College 

V. Interdisciplinary Approach to Reading Disabilities 
Chairman: Gilbert Schlffman 

Maryland Public Schools 

VI. In-ServlceProarams in Reading 

Chairman^ Dwane Russell 

East Texas Center for Educational 
Services 

The sessions representad by these papers attempted to 
axamine in depth the thought and practice that currently 
prevails in these specialized areas. It is hoped that the 
reader will gain at least in small measure some of the In- 
spiration and motivation that ware produced by the sessions 
themselves . 

Paul Conrad Berg 
General Chairman 
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The Intei'national Reading AsBoeiatlon attempts^ 
througli its publiGationSj to provide a forum 
for a wide apectruin of opinion on reading. 
Tliis policy permits divei'gent viewpoints with- 
out assuming the endorsement of the Association, 
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Tm KmDB OF PROGRAMS THAT CAN DO THE JOB 

Mary C. Austin 
Western Eesei've Unlvei^sity 

Wira THE PASSAGE of tliG Elementary and Seconclaj'y EclUQation 
Act in 1965^ th© federal governinent tlnH^ugh Title I hae plaGecl 
millions of dollare for needy children at the disposal of 
loGal school districts. Since then, literally hundreds of 
projects have liam funded to Inereaae th© readihg Gkills of 
the disadvantaged, ^esa proJectB have ranged fi^om the in- 
service education of teachers to the reduction of class ai^e, 
from giving of perceptual training to SGleeted groupo of 
first graders to providing medical and social work servLces 
for seriously retarded readers* Several cities have extended 
their school day to permit reading improvement classes^ while 
others have purchased mobile units ^hich contain exhibits to 
enrich children -s hack^ounds or which .house centers for diag- 
nostic and remedial work. 

Ohviously^ nc. all projects will he equally effective in 
meeting the needs of educationally deprived youth. On the 
basis of what has been lear^ned during a nationwide survey of 
Title I reading programs during the past yeai^^ the following 
components appear to be requisite for success* 

Child Need -centered 

Perhaps the major impact of Title I will resuat from in- 
creased individual attention to deprived children* Smaller 
classes^ diagnostic teaching procediu^es^ and greater quanti- 
ties of appropriate materials have he en used to personaliae 
instruction. To the extent possible^ programs have become 
child nged-eentertd-^no small accomplishingnt. 

Many disadvantaged children^ however^ come to school bui^- 
dened with specific blocks to leaj^ning. Often they appear to 
he slow leaner suffering from serious deficits in language 
development. They may have extremely poor listening habits^ 
limited readiness for reading as it is typically introduaed, 
and, perhaps worst of all, the expectation to fail from the 
very beginning. 

On the positive slde^ educationally disadvantaged pupils 
often come frm ehvironments widch are rich with color^ sounds 
and Insights, l^ieir "concrete'' world of sldev/alki includes 
stores^ flats^ pedestriaiis^ and traffic Jams. Outside of 
jchool they arm anyfchlng but iionverbal. Indeed, their 



lan^uagfc^ ability is more than aclt^^qua to- -rapid ^ fMuont^ loss 
aonventional^ rorceful, Tliey Itjai'n frum spocifiG detailG by 
touching; seeingj □melllngj doings role playing^ ami actings 
Teaching methods must fit their differerit learning Btyles^ 
while cui^riGuluiii plans should givs evidence of high expecta- 
tion and at th© same tijne be realistic in natui^c* No longer 
can one assume that these children possege limited potenti^ 
alitlsB which should lead to a cori-esponcling reduction of 
eduGational goals* Perhaps the former attitude oi" many 
tsducators actually depi^essed the aspirations and perfoi'rnanGe 
of these children ^ thereby peiTnanently impairing their ability 
to learn p 

The concern for language as meaning is olavlous ir a^jnost 
every program directed toward overcoming reading and communi- 
cation barriers of young children. Although pi'Dgrams vary^ 
similarities can be noted in Gomparing methods and materials 
used with disadvantaged pupils* Pi.iring preschool and early 
school years^ attention is paid to the development of pf?r- 
ceptual and cognitive skills^ to vision^ listening, speech^ 
cultural background^ and soclo-emotlonal maturity. West 
PaHin Beach County has initiated perceptual training for the 
lowest kO percent of its first gradersj as determined by tl^e 
Metropolitan Readiness Teat. San Antonio has under tsJ^en a 
pilot program of linguistically oriented activities for Its 
Mexican -American children* Other systems have Introduced the 
language -expej'ienee approach with the teaching of an ain^ay of 
thinking skills In discussions of topics directly within 
group expei^iences and interests. While the teacher's role 
Initially is to stimulate oonversation by buing a resource 
person and recorder of IdeaSj she also must keep in mliid the 
background deficiencies and learning needs of educationally 
disadvantaged boys and girls. 

At all levels^ successful programs are attempting to pro- 
mote finer shades of word raeaiilngs as the basis of fuller 
language development. Interrelating music^ artj and physical 
education provides one avenue of concept growth. The reading 
teacher frequently acts as team If^adei' by preparing vocabulary 
lists and requesting reinforcement of concepts within the 
reading; muslc^ art^ and physical education classes* In many 
programs ; too, pupils are now being exposed to new worlds 
through cultural enrichment activities. They are viewing art 
©xhibits in a mobile trailer In Pinellas County and live 
theater dramatisations in Kansas City* In other places they 
are visiting the aoo^ the post office^ an industrial plants 
a dairy ^ a newspaper office , a city market^ or an airport, 
Buffalo^ New York^ has excellent teaching guides for those 
who are planning trips. Such visits encjurage children to 
develop meaningful concepts* TOiey also stimulate oral ^d 
written expregsion. Iducators are In accord that the greater 
the variety of stimulation- -in other words ^ the more the child 
sees, hears, and interprets --the more likely he win want to 
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laarn and the more he will bonefit froin his learning axperi- 

toong the low-inGomG ^p^oups may he found many with im- 
paired health. Malnutrition^ inadequate clothing and housing^ 
and lack of simple medical care are typical circmnstances. 
The health of these children is often so poor that they are 
drained of not only energy but of Belf-esteem^ too; thus dark 
self-images emerge* Fortunately^ many school systems recog= 
nize the value of health and nutritional services and include 
them in their projects, ^lese services must be made available; 
otherwige impoverished children cannot be expected to respond 
productively to the school's prim^^y job of teaching and 
learnings 

Teacher Education 

^e importance of on-the-job training for all personnel 
engaged in progi^ams for the disadvantaged should not be over- 
looked. Admittedly^ workshops in reading for teachers in 
Title I programs have not always been provided^ and personnel 
have been expected to undertake reading improvement classes 
with little or no additional tralniiig* Sueh oversight on the 
part of those planning projects should be corrected at the 
earliget opportunity^ 

I-matev r form in-service pro-ams taice^ everything plajuied 
for reading teachers should be based upon known language de- 
ficits of chlldrsn from the lowest socioeconomic Gonmiunities^ 
upon specific problems cited by teachers and coimon to manyj 
and upon continuous operation throughout the year and from 
year to year. Teachers themselves, should take active roles 
in planning in-service activities, miey should also be re- 
leased tram thrair teaching duties to attend meetings or given 
monetary compensation if the programs are held after school. 
Mere presence at workshop sessions does not yield changes in 
instruction per se. Benefits resultto the extent that teachers 
actively experiment with new procedures and materials in their 
classes. 

In those systems which Include in-service education as part 
of their overall ISM reading projects^ practices differ, 
Tliey are limited only by the imaginations of those who arrange 
them and by the immediate needs of the groups concerned* 
Television courses^ closed^clrcuit observations^ school vis- 
itationSj demonstrations of equlpfflent and materialo^ profes- 
sional study during TOEA. Institutes --all have contributed to 
better preparation for the teaching of reading. 

But teacher education for work with the educationally 
disadvantaged should not be limited solely to techniques for 
meeting the scholastic needs of this sepient of the school - 
populatlDn, The environment in which learning takes placs 
and the effect of teacher-student relationships are factors 
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of prime iniportanQe In the euccess or failure of InGtrucllon* 
Obviously^ the teacher and lay person working for the first 
Lime in deprived schools may experionce "cultui^al shock" whicli 
must be treated before they can carry on effectively , in tlie 
classroom. 

Social changes brought about by migration from. lU'ban to 
rural areas^ intra^clty mobility, and movement from urban to 
suburbaii communities have made strong inroads on education r 
Sensitive to thee© forces^ several schools have undertaken 
proiraiTis to give their staffs opportunities to learn about 
the implications of sncial change for teaGhlng and leaj^nlng, 
San I^-anclsco^ for example ^ schedules lectm-ors from the 
fields of criminology^ anthropoloiy^ education^ and sociology 
to discuss each of these disciplines with teachers. In these 
sessions^ intercultural and intergroup relations ai^e empha- 
sized as variables which may accoujit for discrepancies in 
stMent achievement but which ai^e often Ignored. 

Sail Bernardino^ California, amiunily offers a series r" 
"sensitizing experiences" related to the work of Title I 
teachers* About half of the ^^-hoiar program iuvolvi^s pre- 
sentations by outside resource people and films. Each meeting 
also includes interaction by the entire group and/or small 
^oups on such topics as The Cultiare of Poverty^ The Dyiiajnics 
of Prejudice^ Aspects of Mexican-American Cultm-e^ Character- 
istics of the Disadva,ntaged as Validated by Research^ and Tiie 
Negro-American Child s His Backp^ound and School Problems, 
When teachers and principals evaluate the program^ major bene- 
fits usually are seen In the recognition of the incidence of 
poverty^ divergences in back^ounds of student.a^ and clarifi- 
cation of the learning problems present in children from 
culturally deprived environments* 

toce teachers are convinced that students whom they often 
mistake at first as "slow learners" are indeed learners who 
can be tau^t if they can be reached^ workshops can focus 
upon specific techniques for accomplishing this objective* 
Teachers in an English program in Detroit high schools were 
trained to take a number of steps in establishing rapport 
with the disadvantaged. They learned how to provide success- 
ful daily experiences j to use cooperative planning which 
placed some of the decisions in the students- handsj and to 
consider each student ^s process on the basis of his past 
perfonnance^ rather then in comparison with other members of 
his class. 

Furthermore^ Instructors can learn to give meaningful 
asslgnmentsj ones for which pupils cm obtain the required 
materials* When offi teacher insisted on notebooks with pic- 
tU2-*eSj she did not realize that her pupils had no magazines 
at home* As could b© expected^ gome children cut pictui^es 
from books in the library. The teacher complained about the 
quality of work and the lack of motivation on the part of 
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thosr? who did pcsorly * Actually poor poiTormaii :q uould \nj 
attributed more to the fact: that somo children rtaslsted the 
temptation to cut pictures f>om inappropriate som^ccs rather 
than that they lacked interest in completing the asQiymnont. 

Personnels Multidisclplinai^y and ParaprofesGional 

Effective prograjns for the disadvaiitaged have brought an 
increase in the quality and quantity of personnel to the 
schools. Title I projects have added spGcial reading teacherGj 
speech therapists ^ librarian-teachers^ school -community liaison 
persone^ and teams composed of psychologists^ social worktirs^ 
nm^ses^ and physicians. Each of these people Is performing a 
valuable service in reading programs across the counti^y. 

Several cities such as Cincinnati and Kansas City recosnize 
the need to Improve developmental reading by providing reseurce 
teachers in target area buildings. Resource teachers ai^o usu- 
ally master teachers of reading who assist classraom teachers 
with techniques and the selection of materials* 

In the primary grades^ Oakland^ Califoi^nia^ hires three 
teachers for every two classes with one serving as a "swing'' 
teacher who specialises in teaching reading, particularly to 
those who have difficulty , The swing teacher spends half 
time in one class and half in another* At the Junior high 
levels -the English department Is divided Into teams which 
also work on the basis of three teachers In two regular 
classes. Planning and execution are carried out by tlie team 
with one teacher functioning in the area of reading. 

Tlie swing teacher method has brought about Increased ex- 
change of professional ideas among teachers and according to 
particlpajits^ has stimulated more interchange and professional 
activity than any other plan. Even having an aide in the 
classroom has vastly improved the 'professional activity of 
the teacher # 

Duties which aides perfunn vary from school to school but 
include those of a clerical natm^e^ the operation of audio- 
visual equipment I and actual work with children in small p^oups 
01' individually* Nonteaching personnel often read aloud to 
children to stimulate interest In books or to broaden back- 
grounds In content areas. Tliey also read to those pupils whose 
reading dijabilities prevent them from completing required 
assi©iments, Wlien prepared to do so, aides work with pupils 
In reading improYemGnt classes on skills development after the 
reading teacher hari introduced new concepts* Nonprofessionals 
prepare taped exercises for use at a listening center^ show 
films trips, present work on m overhead projector^ do word 
analysis and vocabulary work with pupils^ and carry out other 
activities. 
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Parent Involvoment 



Fainily involvenient is an essential ingredient of a suc- 
cessful pro^^aiTip In inany changing neighborhoods ^ school- 
community liaison personnel work effectively with parents 
and parent groups to help them better "under stand the school 
pro-am and to procure needed services or clothing for their 
children p 

A problem encountered a^jnost universally in working with 
deprived pupils relates to use of nonetandard Inglleh. Itoiy 
schools now help students realise that family dialects can 
be used in certain situations and informal standard English j 
in others. To help children undarstani the need for informal 
English and to motivate them to learn it requires a total 
family approach to language learning. ' Unless a total approach 
can be accomplished^ % potentially sound prop' am at school can 
be subverted at homSj particularly when youngsters spend two 
thirds of their time away fi^om school. 

Often parents forget or don^t know how to talk to their 
children who, consequently^ may fall to develop meanings for 
words and are thereby limited In their communication with 
others* Workshop sessions with. parents could help them de- 
velop confidence not only In talking with their boye and 
girls but also In reading aloud to the younger ones* Good 
bocks^ for this pui*pose can be introduced and discussed* 
Mothers can make single-story booklets to carry home to read 
to their families. For older pupils^ mothers can prepare 
vocabulary cards ^ reading gamesj and other Items to help at 
home* In these ways parents can learn to support and sup- 
plement the daily instructional, prop'^ and help build a 
language basis for^ reading* 

Evaluation Procedures 

Theoretieallyi every Title I propoial statei plane for 
evaluating the progress of the rscix Lents of speoial services, 
rracticallyj however j evaluating the achiovement of disad- 
vantaged youth is difficult inider the best circuinstances. 
inmost without exception^ schocl officers expect to conduct 
pre- and post-tests of reading achievement by means of 
stmidardlged p'oup instruments* In other situations j Title I 
directors also hope to assess attitudes toward reading and 
student self-perception^ both before and after the prop^ajns 
take place. 

Granted that evaluation will continue to be a difficult 
aspect of Title I reading projects , what steps may be helpful 
in gaining essential Information? In the first place, given 
time and qualified' personnelj school sy sterna may wish to in- 
elude some ofMie "following ^ l) educatlunal recurds based 
upon a battery of tests measuring change in academic achieve'- 
ment^ potential^ and attitude toward school] 2) an intensive 
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etudy at various I^yqIe of ten high-gaining etudents and ten 
low-gaining oneg^ using IQ and reading tests^ personality 
Inventories^ and home Interviews | 3) profaesional staff 
evaluations of student growth i and 4) atudent and fajnlly 
ratings of reeding Interests and progrges. Needed for thgae 
various appraieals would be standardiEed tests^ rating ssales^ " 
inventories^ and questionnaires^ the latter probably being 
deei^ed especially for the Individual community. More ade- 
quate reading record cards also ehould be designed for ^tudenta 
in areas where a high mobility exiits. 

While it may appear sometimes that educators are too en- 
grossed in statletlcs and that they "overtest" and "under- 
teach/' pDSsibly beeause governmental agenciee are oeoklng 
hard facts rather than soft dataj prpJeGt directors every= 
where should focus ^eater attention on project objectivea^ 
evaluation desi@i^ and data collection. 

Concluelon 

Five characterlstica of suooessful reading projects have 
been identified during the course of the Western Reserve 
University study. It ±m hoped. that local directors will find 
them useful in appraising their Title I programs. 

School districts in which 50 percent of those graduating 
can be claesified m illiterate by present aeademlc standards 
must take giant steps to alleviate such deficits. Tomorroi^'s 
curriculum will depend Increasingly upon Independent learning 
abilities of students* Reading is the basic tool required 
for such independence t 

Because of the lower levels of achievement md the economic 
needg of a large sepient of the school population^ extra ser- 
vices will continue to be in demand format least another de- 
cade. Indeed^ a saturation of services in each deprived area 
appears to be the best antidote. Increased numbers of highly 
competent teachers and special personnel should help schoole 
maximize the learning strengths of disadvantaged youth. 
Additional library facilities and enrichment activities will 
contribute to the development of lifelong interests In read- 
ing. 

In this decade. Title 1, ESEA^ has made it possible for 
hundreds of echool eystems to implement programs to upgrade 
the reading levels of thousande of disadvantaged pupils t 
While the Act itself oannDt guarantee excellence/ it dbes 
Btimulate the search for quality adueatlon for all youth and 
it does prDmiee Improvement. Furthermore^ it enablea educa- 
tore to fulfill the goal of better reading Instruction for 
all of the nation's sehgolSi 
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CURRMT PBOGRA^E AT THE 
PRESCHOOL Km PRmARY LEVIIS 



Arthur M. Snamann ■ 
Detroit Public Sehools 



LOOHWQ AT TM instructional program In the area of language 
skills frequently brings to mind a picture similar to a street 
scgne in New York City at lunQh t±m^ where people sam'Ty back 
and forth and sideways in what appeaj'^s to be harraesedj chaotic 
movementg. One could hang labele around the necks of these 
BQurrylng people giving them such names as eKperlenee stories^ 
baial readers^ Unlfon^ and words In color* AetlDn prograins 
to In^rove reading develop in en exeeedlngly fragmented nature 
with each ej^erimentor able to Justify the soujidriess of hie 
plaii and material through etatlstical analysis of his own 
data, 

A more global appraisal of pupil needs ?Jid teacher and 
material resoureee could result in a better reading ^o^am 
that would have basic order and coheeion. Fundamental to the 
developnent of mn orderly system of language growth Is the 
recopiition that this ^'owth proceeds on a continuum which 
begins In the home long before the child enters school and 
probably continues to his death- Those in the area of aai^ly 
childhood education have become increasingly ware of the 
importance of the child* s early years as it relates to hie 
later language facility. 

Preschool 

In Detroit^ formal recognition of the need for continuoue 
effort is afforded by the adoption of the non^aded prlmai^y 
unit which seeks to cdordinate learning aetlvltiee from the 
preschool level throu^ the former second ^ade* ^here move- 
ment is towards an inte^ated language pro-am in what for- 
merely was three rather distinct educational levels i pre- 
school^ kindergarten, and the. primary grade's. Public sehool 
preschool education in Detroit began on an experimental basis 
in the late 1950* s- It was sponsored in the main by funds 
allocated to the Groat Cities School Dnprovement Pro^mn. 
Initial efforts were Independently administered and pro^amed 
by local schools. In 19& a Preschool Child and Parent Edu= 
dation Project was initiated with large -scale fimdlng by the 
fedei^al government* A language education specialist was 
as8i0)ed full time to this project* Her ©fforti appear to be 
bringing forth considerable improvement in the language abili- 
ties of preschool ehildren . As a result of a survey of edu- 
cational needs conducted dm^ing the first months of the prop*™^ 



a tGacher bulletin entitlgd Flret Steps In Language ^perl- 
encgs for Preschool Children was developed. The Detroit 
pregchpQl language pro^afli ie based upon a multisensory 
approaQh. Th±B approach seeks to work on oone^ development 
through a variety of "sense" avenues. It providee numerous 
opportunities for the three- and four-year-'Olds to touch and 
taste as they see^ to feel and see as they hear^ etc^ in 
the hope that through the use of sense avenues the auditory 
end visual pereeptlons of children can be enhmcads As 
later success in school is highly dependant on the develop- 
raent of these special abilities^ the preschool teacher has 
the cle^ responsibility of actively etlmulatlng and aeslst- 
ing their gro\rth in the preschool child* 

^e Detroit preschool language pro-am requires that 
children receive specific planned opportunltlei each de^ to 
improve their language skills* ^ These actl%d.tles be for- 
mal and/or informal in native, but they must contribute to 
extended growth. Qcsnerally speeMng^ a teacher vould work 
with subgroups of children at these times* 

The lan^age epeclallst in the preschOQl project has 
developed a series of lesson plans for small groupe, ^ese 
plans are sh^ed with preschool teachers at In-service edu- 
cation workshops and throu^ demonstrations in the preschool 
center by the Imguage speclrilst. These language lessons 
contribute to a systematic extension of limgu^e skills. 

I^ndergarten 

As a child moves from preschool to kindergarten^ Imguage 
activities continue to play an important role. Since all 
disadvmtaged children ^e not able to participate In full^ 
time preschool pro^amsi kindergarten teachers must develop 
pro-ams which compensate* Broad and consistent efforts to 
maintain a creative^ dynamic approaGh to this problem 
m.aintained. Introduction of selenee^ art^ muslCj rhythm^ 
and social studies workshops broaden the conceptuaJL develop- 
ment of children in the kinder g^ten and thus oontrlbute 
materially to ability in Imguage skills, 

During the winter of 1967^ the kindergarten supervisor of 
the Detroit FubliG Schools prepwed material which concentrates 
on sequential Imguage skill development at the prereading 
level for use by teachers in the primary unit within the kin- 
derg^ten and beyond. It suggest activities for ^oup games 
and discussions and for individual and ^oup aation with 
materials end equipment at hand, Prereading must not be of- 
fered inGid@ntEJ.ly, This activity must be planned with scope 
ond sequence and otructwed into the daily pro-am whether In 
the kindergarten or beyond. 

Many chlltoen^ both disadvantaged and advantaged, need 
extensive amounts of concept development previous to the 
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Introduotlon of forjnal reac inf prop*ams* Teachers are e^n-^ 
couraged to study the nmdh of their children and offer the 
Inatruction these needs demand. 

Primary 

Aa children move through th© nonp^aded unit, materiale and 
procedures which will contrihute to their school sUGQege 
offered. Some experimental project? are currently underw^. 
One is attempt to use materials .which rgflggt a jnulti^ 
ethnic approach* Children, especially those Rowing up in 
aa diverse a comnimlty as Detroit, need to appreciats the 
fact that all people stand equally high on a human value 
gcale. It is essential that children develop a positive 
self -linage; thereforej Ijeginning at the preeehool level 
materials which present v^loue ethnie and raQial p*oups as 
contributing members to society are purchased* Detroit was 
inBtrumental in the production of one of the first multi- 
ethnic school reaaing series. Materials in this series 
entitled City Sehools Reading Pro-am were developed and 
written by Gertrude Whipple and a team of Detroit teacher a* 
These materials are used throughout Detroit schools. 

To assist the primary unit teacher in her efforts to de- 
velop basic word attack skills^ a cooperative teaching plan 
has heen worked out with Detroit ^@ Educational Television 
Department, A televlsiDn program^ Reason and Read^ offers 
a series of word malysls leseone deelpied"to~aupplement the 
regular reading prop*™ of the school. Reason md Re^ is 
desi©ied to teach four word reco^ition skills. Biese ^e 
meaning clues^ word form clues^ structural analysis^ mid 
phonetic analysis. Each skill is introduced at its elementary 
level and coneistently developed over the ye^. The ierles is 
suitahle for teaching pupils in the year following klndergifften, 
for re-teaohine slower pupils In the second yeai^ after kinder^ 
garten^ and as remedial teaching in grades three and "beyond, 
Eeason and Read is conceived as a team-teaching pro,1ectt Thm 
70 lessons considered the reeponsibility of the iOmerooin 
teacher and the television teacher, each aupientlng the work 
of the other, A fringe benefit to the use of this television 
pro^tM is the In-service education it offers. A wide variety 
of ereative teaching tectolques is used and suggestions for 
extension Into the classroom ere offered. 

In addition to the use of a basal development series and a 
television supplement, teachers are encoi^aged to indlvlduallae 
the use of reading books as much as possible. To assist the 
teacher in this task, room llbrOTies of selected trade books 
have been provided. To aid the teacher In determining indi- 
vidual difficulty of each of the books, they have been posi- 
tioned according to the vocabul^y covered In the basal series, 
Paste-In voGabialary lists have been sent to each teacher to 
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paste on the inside of the back cover of the hook. Tliereafterj 
a primly unit teacher may tell at a glance the difficulty of 
one of thege booke in relation to hooks the ehildrgn are cur- 
rently studying^ a procesB which plaees her in good position 
to guide the individual re^-tlng of her students. Each school 
ie able to add to its Indi-vldual - oom lihraries through an 
rilptment of fimds on a per -pupil basis* 

Baeio Reading Demonetration 

Currently a l^ge-scale e^erlment to evaluate the effective- 
ness of six reading ffiediums in xhm teaching of early reading ie 
being condueted, Among the six org the following methods i pho- 
neties^ llnfuisticSj prop^amed^ initial teaching aiphabet^ 
Unlfon sound syiibol, and basal developmental (eelectic)* Ap- 
proximately k/3QQ students are involved in this e^erlment in 
15 sahools. 

The reading experiment ±b entitled the laele Reading 
Demonstration Projeot and is funded una.^r the Elementary^ 
Secondary Edueation Act, The project argign calle for a 
thirt^^ school -month study of the six approaches. The es^erl- 
menting classrooms received additional supplies and publiea- 
tionsj cDnsultant services for experimenting teachers^ class- 
room lay aideij additional workshop and in-service training^ 
inter- and intra=sehool visitations^ additional lihrery 
materlalSj and other services and materials reconinended by 
the experimenting teachers. 

mree mental ability tests and four reading aehievement 
teats ¥ill be adjninistered In the thirty-month study. It is 
hoped to determine whether one of these instructional methods 
±B superior to all others for teaching inner slty children or 
if a combination of methods or differentiation according to 
aptitude levels will be the most appropriate approach to use. 
If conclusive evidence regarding the complete superiority 
of one method falls to materialize^ each of the mediumi will 
be analysed to determine what specific aspects hold promise* 
Early indications Indicate that each medium is able to captw© 
the enthusiasm of the teaching staff assipied to it. On the 
whole, the childi^en appear to be doing equally well in the ■ 
six medlujns. It is too earay in the study to rule out the 
Hawthorne effect upon teachers and students in the Basic 
Heading Demongtration Project. Following the conclusion of 
the thirty-month study^ what portions of each medium eontri= 
bute most towei^ds reading success ajnong inner cit/ children 
canj purhape^ be determined. 

Lay Aides 

The Dep^tment of Early Childhood Education in Detroit is 
currently experimenting with lay aide eervice In each of 
thi^ee levelai preschool, kindorgai^ten, and above klndergai^ten, 
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The concept of the proper use of lay aides is a 'broad one and 
is directly rglmted to helping children extend their language 
skills. Initial efforts in this area in Detroit have often 
made the lay aide simply a room housekeeper^ relegated to 
cleaiilng paint brushes or helping children put on Enowauits* 
^irough an extensive in-service eduGatlon program, efforte to 
upgrade the services rendered by lay aides have been eought. 
Under the extended GonGept, the aide la aaked to work directly 
with ehlldren individually and in email ^oups to etrengthen 
aiid reinforce teaching done by the teacher. These actlonB 
may take Beveral directions* Aides may monitor email p'oup 
activltieB while the teacher is working with the rest of the 
clase. They may aupervlae the use of audiovlaual equipnent^ 
such as filjnatrlp projeotora; tape recorders^ lletenlng posts^ 
and phonographe which are ueed ae supplementary teaching de- 
vices In the claeeroom. Aides may help ohildren who have 
been absent to catch up on work, They prepare^ under the 
guldanGQ of coneultants and teachers^ teaching aids to he 
used in the elassroom. In these ways the aides directly ' 
effect the instructional quality of the elassroom. Evalua- 
tion of aide service by the teach ere involved at all level e 
has resulted in a wholehearted endorsement of the aide pro- 
gram. This endorsement has one qualification and that ±b 
that the asalpiment of aides to a elassroom must carry a 
conQurrent assignment to an in=eer^/lce training program to 
enhance their ability to serve * It should be noted that in- 
sei'viee training In the appropriate use of aides Is neQessary 
for the teachers J also, 

CommunlcatlDn Skills Centers 

The Impaet of federal funds on the improvement of educa- 
tion and in specif ie reading skille has been ^sat* One of 
thg recent Irnportant innovations which came into beings not 
because it was Inspired by federal funds^ but rather because 
federal funds pemitted a pre'd.ous inspiration to become 
re'alityi is the co?flmunlcatlon skills project. The Detroit 
Communication Skills Project Is an experimental project to 
help students become better readers* My student in ^ades 
three through twelve in project regions who needs additional 
help may be a candidate for a eoimiiunlcatlon skille center/ 
Students must be reading at a level which is si^lficantly 
= below their eetlmated capacity. Tliey are brought to the 
center by buses one hour on two days of the week* Each center 
Is staffed with experienced Detroit public school personnel. 
The staff offers expert diagnosis of strengths and weaknesses 
and prepares sultabie indlvldupil reading pro-ams for each 
child i A wide range of specialised services helps the teacher 
to bring about elgnifiaaiit improvement* ^ese services in- 
clude a social therapist^ a psyehologlgt^ a neurologist, a 
pediatrician, and an ophthalJnologiet and adequate clerical 
help. To assist the profesalonel staff in their efforts^ 
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many kinds of equipment ai^e housed in the comrnmiiGation skills 
center controlled readt^rs^ tape recorders^ flljnstri=e pro- 
jectgra^ and other Visual equipnent. Class size, ranging 
from six to ten pupils^ offers teachers an Qpportunity to 
giye maximum guldanee to each student. Future plans Involve 
bringing this specialised service ^^o_ children in mi eoi^ller 
grade than the third. Reading difficulties muet be diagnosfjd 
at the earlleet poseible moment before inadequate and unsiic- 
ceseful reading patterns develop. 

As a suppleinent to the conununicatlon ski He eenters 
Detroit offers a summer school experlance for a selected 
number of primary students who are having reading difficul- 
ties. The ehlldran attend a reading elass three days per 
week md are under the guidanoe of effeetive reading teacherg. 
Ths wide complement of apecialiged services and equipjient = 
available within the centers is not available in the smraner 
school classee. 

Reading Consultant s ^ 

Another federally funded project which has had a tremendoua 
Impact upon reading improvement and readini teaching is one 
which places a reading coordinator full timfc in m element^y 
school. ThB reading coordinator assuines the responsibility 
under the principalis direction for stimulating reading im- 
provement in the school. She works not only with reading 
teachers hut also with special suhject teachers to help them ^ 
undaratand the relationship between the student ^s general 
reading ability and his work in a specific suhject area. The 
reading coneultant, in addition to providing In-gervlee edu- 
cation for the teaching staff^ deals with children in email 
P'oup situations* She works on the task of evaluating indl". 
vldual pupil progress and offering diagnostic service leading 
towai^d greater Indlvldualisation of reading Inatruetion to 
meet apparent pupil needs* 

Variations in the use of reading specialists may be easily 
reco^ized. In Los Angeles; there are gOB reading specialiEts 
and eight reading consultants assigned in poverty areas to 
meet the needs of disadvantaged children in p^adee 1 through 
3 with reading dlffleulties. The reading specialists in Las 
Angeles meet small ^oupe of primary children (five to eight 
children) daily, (Riese specialists have responilbillty for 
conducting. parent conferences^ for coordinating school team 
efforts of the QOUnselor--a child welfare worker--and for 
acting as a i^eeource to the regular classroom teacher. 

^ The reading Gonsultants there are responsible for ongoing 
In-s^rvlae education within each geop^aphiG area and for 
working closely with thr primary academic supervlsora* They 
alio act as a resoui^ee to reading specialists. 
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The Detroit Publie Sehools eDsponsored with the Merrill- 
PaLner Institute an experimental project to determine whether 
specific training-teaching procedm'^e^ could increase th^ cog- 
nitive eompeteneies of kinder gaj^ten children. Thm specific 
eompeteney to be vorked upon ie the ahility" to classify and 
deal verbally with symbols. The developmant of this specific 
ability bears a great relationship to success in later reading* 

Five schools were selected to participate in this proJeQt, 
Fonr of the schoole tested specific training techniques j and 
one eehool donstituted the control poup* 

Tlie four schools in the experimental p^oup used four dif- 
ferent training procedures. In each instanee^ the training 
procedure wag carried on for twenty to thirty minutes per 
day for one month* The training procedure wae eonducted 
with siTiall groups containing five or six children* School 
A dealt with specific conGrete ohjectsj School B dealt with 
pictures of the same objects; School C dealt with piatures 
and objectsj School D dealt with role-play techniquesj and 
School E was the control* The specif ic instructlQnal pro- 
cedure used in SehoQli Bj and C was to help □hildren 
verbally classify the objecte or pictures which they handled 
or viewed by means of open-ended questioning by the teacher- 
School D spent an equal mount of time in role playing eessione 
under the guidance of a teacher skilled in this technique. 
The control group continued to receive the regular kindergarten 
prop^am \mder the guidaiice of a skilled kindergarten teaeher, 
A test of classification and symboligation ability developed 
.by Merrill -Faljner Institute was used on a pre- and post -teat 
basis . 

Each kindergarten teacher^ includlni the cQntrol teacher^ 
was provided a f\ill-time lay aide, Thm lay aide monitored 
the class while the teacher provided the direet Instruction 
to the email ^oup In another^ part of the school, building* 

Hie resulte of the poet-test indicated that Groups 
^d Q had a si^iificantly better gain than Groupe D and E. 
In addition to significant differencea between the experi- 
mental ^oups A^ Bj and 0 and the Qontrol group^ a within^ 
the^class contrDl grcup was maintained and tested. The 
within=the=class control group was composed of students who 
did not partleipate in the small p'oup training prograjn* 
Significant differences on test scores were found between 
experimental and oontrol groups within the Brntie class as 
well as between the experimental and eontrol schools. In 
addition to greater test gains ^ the teachers involved in the 
experiment indicated that the children chosen to partieipate 
had become more verbal^ more \^lling to respond^ and less shy 
and that they seemed to "blossom out," 
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The students ieleeteJ for participation in this eKperiment 
to determine whether an intensive small ^oup training aeeaion 
could be used to enhanee the eognitive cgmpetenQy of the least 
able children as measui-ed by the claselfiQatlon teet w&re those 
who. were at the very bottom of a rank order of children taking 
the test. Data indicated that by using this technique It ie 
' pDSsible to upgrade the functioning level of inner city chil- 
dren. Purther experiinentation in additional eehoole will be 
carried on during the 1967 -=68 echool year to replicate^ if 
possible^ the gains achieved during the I966-67 echool year. 
It ii anticipated at thie time that teachers will aeek to 
implement this QUrriculum adaptation a§ soon as practical* 

One school In the study wae so convinced that this pro- 
cedure had great value that it has extended the opportunity 
to all children in. the kindergarten in the belief that this 
Btrengthenlng of student ability to claselfy and verbalize 
will reeult in better reading achievement^ not only for the 
legs able but aleo for the average and more able students. 

Evaluation 

Data on reading achievement of children In the lower ale- 
mentaj^y grades attending school in large urban areae are 
relatively limited. The regular achievement teat program of 
the Detroit Public Schools ^ for exanple, begins at the fourth 
grade level* In order to obtain some baseline data regarding 
the reading achievement of children in the second year above 
kindergarten in the Detroit Public Schools^ the Department of 
Early ChildhoQd Educatlgn admlnietered a reading achievement 
test in November 1966^ to a sample of students at this parti- 
^ eular level. The purpoee of this testing program was to 
collect data which would provide helpful information for the 
continuing evaluation^ and growth of the reading program. 

One ..undred-ten schools were selected at random from an 
alphabetized list of Detroit elementary schools. One class 
within each of the 110 schools was selected at random for 
participation in the reading assessment. A sample compriged 
of 3j233 prlmai^y unit children or 15 percent of the public 
schools' population in their second year above kindergarten 
took the reading test. 

The California Beading Teet^ Lower Primary - Form was 
used in the assesement. This test has two major divisions 1 
vocabulary and comprehension, A total reading eeore combin= 
ing the two divisions presents an appraisal of general 
reading ability. The raw scores were Gonverted to grade 
placeinent units in terms of school years and m.onthe to 
simplify presentation. 
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The reding mhimymmmnt grade placement mean of all the 
children in the sampto was J, 8 (first grade; eighth month). 
This level may be c™parf.Tl' to the national norm of 2,2 
(second ^ade^ secoiid monLh). 

When indlYldual class meana w re ranked in terms of 
achievement lively an expectefi v;, le range in achievement 
levRl could he readily noted, Ti.\B wide range of aQhleve- 
ment. was found to oocur when thts d-;ta were separated Into 
those sQhoolB eligible for Title 1 iHands under the Elementary 
-Secondary Eduaation Act and those not eligible for Title I 
funds* In feot^ the range of l6 months in the non -Title I 
schaols exaeeded hy one month the 15-month range found in the 
Title I schools, 

To aseiet the Detroit staff in liiterpreting the test re- 
sults; an additional factor was taken into consideration- » 
the aptitudes of the children as measured ty the Test of 
PrlmaiT Mental Abilities developed by Science Research 
Aseoclates* miis test was administered to the Qhildren in 
the spring of I966. On the basis ^of aohlevement on the Test 
of Primary Mental AbilltleE, children received an aptitude 
letter ratingi Thm aptitude letter ratings range f^om A 
through E; with A and B representing above average ajid D and 
E representing below average. Reading test resulta were 
grouped and tabulated according to the letter ratings of the 
students. On this cltywide sample primary unit children 
grouped in the C+, B; or A aptitude claigification achieved 
at or above the national norm* 

When the test data were exmlned in terms of sex and apti- 
tude letter ratingj it was found that the mean achievements 
of the girls exceeded those of the boys by 1 to 3 months In 
all except the A letter groupings ais information tends to 
substantiate most researeh findings on this subject , 

A sljnllar reading test program will be carried on in the 
fall of 1967* At that time la-ge number e of children who 
have participated in presehoQl proems in Detroit will be 
taking the test. It will be interesting to observe whether 
my significant differenceB btq found between the reading 
achievements of children who had the opportunity to attend 
preschool either during the regular year or during the sujraner 
Head Start pro-am and those withQut presGhool experience. 

Toward the Future 

A look to the future in Detroit shows an Increased and 
continuing en^hasls upon early childJiood education througli 
^greater interest in extending academic competence of young 
children, Reading; or coursej la the important target ai^ea. 
There is a neater recogiition of tbe fact that inner city 
children have a much greater potential for succeae than 



formerly reco^ised. A major and striking movement to sub- 
stantiate this recopiltion Is reflected In a Model SGhools 
PropDsal aecepted by the Detroit Board of EduGation In the 
winter of This propoealj which will become efrective 

In September of 196?^ will have as its prime component a 
drastic reduction in class si^e with concomitant cm^ricular 
and insti'Uctional adaptations # The model schools will have 
prekindergarten pro^aiiis md kindergarten classes of fifteen 
primary uiiit classes of fifteen (fomer p'ades 1 .and 2)^ and 
claises of twenty-five above the primary unit* Ibctensive 
plans are under ^fay to provide much in-service education of 
teqchersj administrators^ and lay aides assigned to this 
project* Additional specialized servicas will be afforded 
the school similar to those presented in the Project Head. 
Start guidelines^ A large-scale adult and parent involve- 
ment component will seek tp .reinforce^ strengthen^ and ex^- 
tend efforts to reach the primary goal of the Model School 
Pr 0 J e c t ^ -'impr ovad ac ademic ach i © v@m©nt , 

Detroit educators firmly believe they can upgrade the 
learning on the part of inner city children by means of the 
components described in this report* 
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CURREMT PRQ(BAMS AT TIE 'MIDDta=GHABE USm 



Millard H. Black 
Lqs Angeles City Schools 



A STUDY of prop*eine In the Loe togeles district and review of 
deseriptione of those in many other parts of the eoimtryj lead 
one to c-onelude that the boldest ^ most innovatiYe pro-ams are 
not helng introduced at the moddle p^adesj that many middle- 
^adee pro-ams are part of imaginative citywide p^ograme en» 
compassing many grade leyelsj and that administrators hav© 
sensed the import anee of preventive teaahlng in an attempt to 
eliminate or at least reduce the need for remedliil Inatruction 
vhich has traditionally centered on the middle ^ades. 

For these reaeoni, this report will include ^ogrme at 
levels other thm the middle ^adeg. 

"Dnprdvlng Reading Skills Through Varioue Approaches 

Summer Study Centers * Summer schoDl, formerly a time when 
pupils made up subjects they had failed or reoeived tutoring 
in weak areas, is being changed ai a result of fidtral legis- 
lation. With the aid of federal fundings Los Angeles has been 
able to proylde In eomt schools continuing eunomer educational 
pro-ams which had been discontinued because of inadequate 
local fundi s TOe nature of the programs offered haa Ghanged, 
SnphaslB now is on a compensatory prop^m for pupils who ere 
socially and educationally disadvantaged^ with the ^ea of 
greatest concern being in the development of skills in the 
tool iubjects^ especially reading* A project designed to 
Improve pupil achievement in reading Md to assess the 
strengths and weatoeases of the progrm was conducted In 
forty-eight schools dwlng a surrmer month in 1966. 

^ree different prograins were designed^ all of them having 
the same general objectives and all of them using Instructional 
Bu^lieSj materialSj and equipnent of the regular ESEA Reading 
^ecialist Pro-am* ^ese included reading materials deelgned 
for individual use; linguistic readersj high-interest^ low» 
vQcabulary booksj multi-ethnic reader setsj basal reader 
serieaj fUffiSj records] and a v^^lety of trade books. One 
day of pre service and one d^ of in-service education were 
conducted for the reading teachers* Regularly assigned super = 
vlsory personnel assleted In eetablishlng the project and in 
the in-service training progrffln* 

Among the prograjns established was one ' ermed "Regular 
Reading;" to which 2k0 teachers were aeslpied. The teachers 



WOTked dally with amall ^oupe of pupile in.gradgs two througji 
Bix^ with classas varying in Bim from eighteen to twenty-.four 
pupils and ineetlng for one to one and one -half hours dally. 

Ab in all three areas of this project^ evaluation of the 
"Regulai^ Reading" was subjective and used instruments designed 
to collect information of these variablee* l) teacher evalu- 
ation of pupil reading skillej g) parent queetionnairgs writ- 
ten in both Inglishand Spanish; 3) teacher evaluation of the 
prograinj and 4) prlnQipal evaluation of the program. TeaQhers 
rated pupile In these areaei comprehension skills^ ahllity 
to recognize contextual and" configuration cluesj phonetic 
analyele skills^ vocabulary skills^ reference skills j Infor- 
mational ekille^ reading interest/ and. care and handling of 
books. In all variables^ the mean pogt-ratlnga were higher 
than the mean pre-ratings. Parents reported that their "ahil- 
dren benefited from the program^ were in the pro-am most 
needed^ and that the progE-am ehould he □ontinued the fDllowing 

Twenty-nine teaohars worked with clasees of from twelve to 
fifteen pupils who met daia^r for one to one and one=half hours 
in "Beading Dnprovement" clasees* Speolal diagnoetic^ evalu- 
ative^, and corrective measures were provided for each pupll^ 
who varied in regular grade pit^^dment from two through eiKfch 
^ade. Pupils In all progreme were geleoted by the reading 
teacher on the basis of available test data and on. the recom- 
mendations of olaseroom teachers* Thm recommended puplle 
then were screened by the reading teacher ueing the'inform,al 
reading inventory and other similar instruments. Final 
selection was made by the reading teacher and the school 
principal. On the inetrumentg described earlier^ both teachers 
and parenta ej^ressed satigf^tion with the program. 

Ae the third pai^t of the project, a "Remedial Reading" pro- 
gram for grades two through six was eondueted. by nineteen 
qualified teachers. Instructional p-oups varied In size from 
six to eight pupils^ who met for.periodi of one to one and 
one-half hours. The progi-am was considered iuccessful by 
teachers^ adminlstratQrsj and pm^ents. 

geading Specialist Pro^-am . This pro^am^ funded under 
Title I, is a large -scale attempt to arrive at one 
solution to the problem of inadequate reading skills among 
puplle In disadvantaged areas in Los Angelee, Some of the 
objeetlvee of this program initially funded in 1965, are 
1) to provide Immediate and early attention to pupile who 
exhibit difficulties in le^;^nlng to readj 2) to insure the 
maximum success posiible in reading achievement for all 
pupils in the prlmai^y grades j ^d 3) to provide ekilled^ 
specially trained teaehers to Improve prop-ees in reading 
and language skills . Tha program is baied on the thesis 'that 
it is poaslble to reduce the de^ae and severity of reading 
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retardation If pupil difficulty is recognised at an early 
stage and If aueh pupils can at that time be remoysd from the 
regular inetructional p'oup and receiva Bpecial assistance. 

The term reading apeeialist should not be inliinterpreted. 
The eorps of 2D8 teacFers who were funded for the year I966- 
67 performs a specialised aervice and receives a special In- 
aervice training pro^an^ tut not ell have eon^leted graduate 
work'-in reading. All of them hBye, however^ demonstrated in 
their own claisrogme speQial Qompetenoe in teaching reading. 

In August; 1966, a twQ-week In-service training workshop 
for the specialists was held. The reading eonsultant for 
the ESM project coordinated the prograni^ and worked in con- 
Junction with district personnel and with outside Qonsultante* 
Areas in the WDrkehop were the characterlgtics of disadvantaged 
childrenj the identification of physiological; psychological 
and educational needej the mental^ phyeical; and educational 
gi^owth of childrenj special diapiostic and instructional tech- 
niques; and multimedia materials of instruGtion, 

Teachers in the project were provided many somewhat informal 
InBtructional resources which had been organized by the Divi- 
slons of Elementary Eduaation and Instructional Services. 
Among these were euggestlons for Infomally assessing skills 
Important to reading readiness and for strengthening those 
skills in which pupils were found to be deficient. ThmEm 
skills included eucli aategorlee as mot or developnentj visual 
and auditory perceptionj and discrimination^ visual memory^ 
ianguaie usage, arid auditory memory* Other material, prapared 
in the briefest poselble form^ included suggeetlons for de- 
termination of the reading level (the informal reading inven- 
tory)] a suggested atructureof the word recognition progranj 
a suggested procedure for teaching the letters of the alphabet j 
proposed procedures for use in a basal reader lesson, in a 
language -experience approach to reading instruction, and In a 
kinesthetic approach, Also Included were various check lists 
to assist In IdentiiVing specific strengths and weakness'es. 

A major aspect of the Reading Racialist Pro^ajn was the 
inclusion of specialised materials of instruction. TOie mate- 
rials were selected by a conmiittee of teachers, supervisory 
personnel, and librarians, Thm Ipgistlcs of supply present 
one of the major problems of inaugurating any such major 
programj because of the delays in funding, it has rarely been 
passible to have all of the materials designed for any one 
prop^am available dwlng the first semeiter. Items purchased 
especially for this program were initially grouped into four 
categories t 

1* ^feteriali providing a varied approach to reading, with 
strong emphasis at the beginning reading level and selected 
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for pupils who have a meager cixperiential back^oiind and 
inlnljniun language ekills, Ineluded were a beginning language 
kit I a linguistic reader serleaj a series presenting a multi- 
ethnic societyj high-interest^ lo¥=vocabulary books of the 
reader type; filmstrips arid records for the deyelopment of 
laiiguagei and many single copies of easily read books. 

2. For children who had had instruction but who were 
experiencing reading problems at the primary level another 
kit was developed. T\^_is Included a primary reading kit with 
a wide range of difficulty which facilitated individual pro- 
^eesj tvo hl^h-lnterest^ low-vocabulary reader setej a 
linguistic reader series j a traditional development series; 
ajid fi3jnstrlps and rocords^ as well as individual titles. 

3* ^toterials extending from beginning level into the 
third and fourth grade levels were assembled into a third 
kit. ThQBB included linguistic story books _j high -interest^ 
low-vocahulary readgrsj a wide-rangg" reading kitj and film= 
strips^ records, and individual titles, 

A fourth packet provided books and pictures which are 
designed to encom^age cultural -social understanding and en- 
ricjiment for children who are reading on pr-primer through 
second ^ade reading levels. Included were two multi-ethnic 
developmental reader series; a supplement ary linguistic series 
of story booksj a set of study prints about Los Angeles; and 
a series of books which are centered in New Ycrk City, TheBQ 
latter were included to provide opriortunity tc discuss like- 
nesses and differences among these two large cities, 

Yar^ious supplementary materlris also were provided as 
balances of unexpended funds became available. These materials 
were specifically chosen to encommge cultural-social under- 
standing and enrichment^ as well as "language development. 
Tape records, record players, fiajnstrip "projectors, and such, 
instructional supplies as paper, crayons^ felt, md ditto 
masters also were provided selected schools according to the 
age -grade of the pupils Involved In the prolan. 

Evaluation of the 1965-66 pro-am has been con^leted* 
While largely subJectlYe in nature, one objective Instr lament 
was en^loyed* One objective of the prop^am was insuring 
"maximum success in reading for all pupils in the primary 
grades*" Median vocabulary and con^rehension scores for 
third ^ade pupils in 11 of the ik participating schools in 
May, 1966, were higher than for pupils in the same p^ade a 
year earlier. The difference was si^lf leant at the ,05 
level* taprovement in all areas of reading except reference 
skills was reported by both classroom teachers and reading 
specialists. Almost eight hundred parente responded^to an 
evaluation questionnaire. Ninety-one percent reported that 
their children had boneflted l¥om the programj 93 percent^ 
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that their chlldreri had enjoyed the prograinj 97 percent 'would 
have their children continue in the prograjnj and 95 percent 
would reconmend the program for othor children* 

]jiiproYlng Coniinunlcation Skills Through 
the Language Experience Approach 

Oral Language ^^erlences * Realising the oven^helming 
iinportance of adequate oral language skills as the basis of 
all classroom le^nlng^ one elementary area in the Los togeles 
Gity Unified School District has undertaken an experimental 
program for stlmi^ating oral expression In reading^ English j 
mathematics^ SGiencej and the social studies* Thm bulletin 
which was prepared for teachers states 

The material offered* **ls based upon the premise 
that each of our children Is involved in a pro= 
ffcsm which gives him varied experiences and en- 
courages him to talk about these experiences* 
How the suggestions offered are to be utilized 
must be determined by the teacher who knows the 
needs of his children^ of his school^ and of his 
Goiranunity, 

A practical recopiition of the vast range of individual 
differences is evident In the foi^at of the publication* 
While desipied for use in ^adei one through slx^ the suggested 
learning experiences are arranged in three ability or skill 
levels rather than In the traditional p^ade-level fashion. The 
following reading activity is suggested at level one to develop 
vocauulary: Provide each child with m.agazlnes^ paste^ sclBsorSj 
and a booklet he has made previously containing a letter on 
each page* Ask the children to cut three pictiares of objects 
beginning with the letter on the page and paste them into the 
booklets During evaluation time children share booklets^ 
select an object j and use its name in a sentence* At level 
two to simulate verbalisation of imagery the teacher reads 
Crow Boy by Taro Yashlma and draws the children Into a dis- 
cussion by asking questions to which the children respond* 
Level three represents an, equally great increase in ability 
of pupils to use language to express their own thoughts* 

Language -Experience Approach . Convinced that the language- 
ej^erlence approach to reading was desirable for the pupils 
in their district^ sub-divlslons of the Los Angeles City 
Unified School District inltlatgd efforts to develop under- 
standing of the technique among primary teachers in the area* 
trough repeated demonstrations to school principals and 
through workshops held for teachers of first and second grades^ 
skill in the use of the approach was developed, Today^ it is 
ejected that teachers will use only this technique during the 
first six weeks of the first ^ade* Throu^ modifying the 
approach^ pupils in most Glagsea by that tim© will have 
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developed sight -recogtiitlon of the words in th© preprlmere 
of the Ginn or the Allyri and Bacon series^ which are eo- 
basal in California^ Following the succeesful introduction 
of the preprimers at a semi-idependent levels the 85O 
teachgrs continuQ the preparation of language -experience 
records at least twice weekly. 

While they do not minimize the contribution the technique 
makes to the development of oral language skilly personnel of 
this elementally district emphasize the importanGe of developing 
word reco^ition skills as a part of the language -experience 
approach. Continuous use is made of a district publication 
which glvee teachers detailed help in developing word perception 
skills and outlines in detail a word recognition skill sequence 
which can be used independently of the state series and the se- 
quences in each of the co -basal series available to the indivi- 
dual teacher. Initially introduced at the primary grades^ there 
is evidence to show that more and more teachers at i^ade three 
and the later ^^ades are becoming skillful In the procedui^es. 

Under Title 1^ ESEA funding, a pilot project to improve 
language skills^ cognitive development and perceptual skills j 
to raise IQ^sj and to provide research data for underprivileged 
Indian chiMren has been instituted. The description which 
follows is taken from a letter from ^^oan (l^s, R.W*) Bailer^ 
first grade teacher in the Hoonah^ .j^askaj public schools^ and 
director of the experimental project, 

Hoonah is situated on Chlcagof Island^ air miles 
west of Juneau, According to school records of 
testing and academic measurement j Hoonah falls far 
below -that of the national average* Students rarely 
leave Hoonah upon p^aduation f^om i.. school for 
college or vocational work* Economically^ geo^a- 
phically^ and culturallyj Hoonah is deprived, 12^ 
families have an income under $3^000 and 89, under 
$2^000* Fishing forms the basis of their economy. 
Because of relative proximity to Juneau^ the in- 
time of change from a Tllngit tribal conmiunity to 
an toerican-influenced native village has been quite 
appai^ent, PotlatcheSj the economic basis of former 
tribal life^ still exist; moit other e evidences of 
the Tlingit culture^ however^ have gradually dis- 
appeared, Thm natives are in a difficult adjust- 
ment period* The Tlingit language is spoken In 
most homesj but the children speak English, andj 
for the most part^ have not been taught Tlingit, 
There still remains^ however^ the non-standard 
English being spoken among the children, and all 
the disadvantages faced in a bi-llngual situation 
' •■ . present. Little value is placed upon eduea- 

tion, and upon reaching high school age, the apathy 
is very apparent and difficult to approach. 
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yirs. Bailer then deacribed th© v^aluei of the language -ex- 
perience approachs which she was using vith her clase. 

With the l^i^ children in my first ^ade^ etan- 
dardlzed texthooke are utilized ocea.ilonallyj 
"but there is no attempt to control vocahulai'y 
through repetition, A wide variety of reading 
material^ representing many different authors 
and writing styles^ are used. Independent 
writing and spelling are introduced early*- 
^e curriculum is an interwoven pro-am in 
which no area is separated from the whole* 
^perlences are constantly being extended to 
broaden understanding and Yocabulary, 

Mi's* Bailer taught these children the previous year in 
kindergarten and utilized the language -experience approach^ 
working to develop badly needed oral language and listening 
ekllle. During tne first grade the following experiences and 
activities have provided the stimulus for the total Int elated 
program* 

1, Classroom Experiences i a) cooking and "tasting times" 
to compare vegetables and fruit textures and flavors ^ and 
coconut and pineapple i^rom Hawaii j b) monthly book selections 
sent to the class ft^om state lihraryj c) extensive use of the 
tape recorder and record pl^erj d) use of fifth graders as 
claisroom helpers to come daily for one hour to t^e dictation^ 
read^ listen to one or two children read^ assist with writing 
stories J act as leaders in the elassrooin games j or read fii^- 
strips; e) typewriter use for experimenting with letters and 
words^ spelling^ and wrltingj f) use of audiovisual equipment 
and resource people such as a librarian j firechief ^ a special- 
ist In plastics J or an old Tlingit tribal leader who teaches 
the children Tllngit to demonstrate the function of language 
adaptability and to preserve what appears to be a dying 
languagej and g) correspondencej such as with the first grade 
class in Dlita School in La Habraj Calif orniaj and with a 
first p^ade in Kapaaj Kaual^ Hawaii, 

2# Trips I a) one big tripj such as a trip to the famous 
Mendenhall Glacier Just outside of Juneau after extensive 
study on glacier formationj and b) at least two more trips^ 
one to the public library and museum and one to a doctor ^s 
office. 

3- Unit work including experience stories' a) incubation 
cf chicks and study of embryolo^j b) dinosaurs fossilSj 
prehistoric life (fossils of Alaska sent to children in 
Californla)j c) waves^ sound waves (ft^equencyj amplitude); 
d) electricity and magnetism; e) economics (Scientifie 
Rese^ch Assoeiatesj IDic.)l f) ^aclers^ vole^oeSj land for- 
matlon and rock formationi g) sounds around usj h) plastlesj 
and i) Hawaii and California* 
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Using Phonetic Materials 

A major change in readlng^ scores in two large cities which 
have ©xperunentally used a particulai^ phonetic system of read- 
ing instruction li reported. 

In SeptemTser 1962^ a pilot study of these phonetic materials 
was inaugm^ated in one class of oach of the first four ^^ade 
levels in Boston; two of these classes were situated in dis- 
advantaged ai^eas^ many of the Ghildren coming from famillei 
who recently had moved into the area. The other two classroom 
graupi were from average families who had lived in Boston for 
generations. In April 1963^ the range of scor-es on a grade 
one word reco^itlon test ranged from 2.^ to 3*7^ with a 
median score of 3^S| sentence reading scores ranged from 2.5 
to 3*9^ with a median score of 3»6j and paragraph reading 
scores ranged from 2.2 to h,h, with a median score of 3.8. 
Thm average range of scores of the combined subtests was 
from 2*^ to ^.0, with a median of 3,5. The national norm at 
the time the test was administered was 1*7, 

Because of the apparent success obtained from groups pai^ti- 
clpating In the pilot study^ the experiment was enl^ged to 
include seventeen culturally different administrative dls- 
trlctSj soirewhat less than one third of Boston *s 57 elementary 
school districts and comprising l62 school. buildings and more 
than ^5jOOO elementary school chlldreni Coincident ally with 
the eurrlciaum change^ the dietrlct reports that In the schools 
which ai^e involved In the compensatory pro^am^ a Junior ^ade 
has been established between kindergarten and grade one and 
between ^^ades three and four. Class bIzv has been reduced to 
25j many new bookSj materials^ and educational equipment have 
been supplied; and various enrichment and rem_ediatlon pro-ams 
have been adopted* 

After evaluating the results of the expanded experiment^ 
materials were adopted on a citywlde basis. Books were pur- 
chased by individual schools in Boston^ after they had been 
placed on an authorised list which is compiled under the 
direction of the Department of Elementary Education, It is 
reported that all school subdlstricts in Boston are required 
to use the phonetic materials which were used in the experi- 
ments dlacussed above , 

The chief problem in introducing any radically different 
instructional medium or pro-am Into a school system, is that 
of preparing teachers to use it successfulD^ and comfOT^tably* 
In the pro-am reported above j the publisher assumed responsi- 
bility for acquainting teachers with the material and for 
providing in-service training during the first semester of 
its use* ThTQm meetings each year for teacher e in ^adei 
one through six were held. The first meeting was held in 
Sept ember ^ teachers meeting according to p'ade levels for 
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approximately oim hour after school* The second was held in 
Wov"?mber and the third in Januai^y* Continuing individual 
h©lp was provided ^ either on a conference or on a demonstra- 
tion basis. 

Developing Conmiuni cation Skills 

Enrichment Profflams foi^Disadvantaged Pupils . "I Imov the 
teacher is sick^ but Gan^^we~Just go and" eit In the room? 
We have such a good time there I" ^ese kinds of statements 
coming from children in a so-called poverty school? This 
from children who ai-^e presumed to dislike -=at the very least-- 
the teacher and to evade school on the least pretext? What 
kind of currl ruluj!]. what kind of teaching^ evokes such a 
positive response 'rom pupils in a school vithin a low socio- 
economic area? 

Under ESM^ Title I-, the torn Angeles City Schools have de- 
veloped two projects which have as their pm^pose the finding 
of those elementally pupils "who have some spai^k of potential 
and structi:ire that potential into emerging ^ ^owing^ and 
developing.,*" and the stimulation of "a change in attitude 
toward learning*" While tha program is now only in its second 
bumester and no formal evaluation has been undertaken^ sub- 
jective evidence Indicates that it is indeed helping to llfi: 
the educational and social horizons of the pupils for whom it 
it was designed* ^e program seeks to identify in a given 
school the top 30 to kO children who IndiGate potential in 
some area and who have demonstrated their ability to profit 
from the intensive help of a teacher. Six objectives of the 
program follow, 

1. To raise the level of readiness in order that the pupil 
may process from one level of learning to another at a more 
rapid rate J assisting him to Internalize values which will 
sustain growth toward maturity, 

2. To develop liaison with classroom teachers in each of 
the cooperating schools so that the experiences provided in 
the enrichment classes are supplemental ajid an extension of 
the regular currlGulum* 

3. To acquaint teachers with the objectives and techniques 
of the enrichment prop^am so that all school e^erlences and 
activities will become a coordinated whole* 

To place more reBponsibllity for learning upon the 
pupil and to gul&him into utilising more fully the goals for 
learning, 

5* To Jjnprove the efficiency of learning by helping the 
pupil organize meaningful "wholes" from the many parts of his 
life and educationi acquainting the pupil with a variety of 
choices which he can utilize in making decislonsj training 
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the senses to recoiYGj interpret^ arid relate impressions 
aociu^atelyj capitalizing upon the dyTiajnic and direct approach 
which disadvantaged pupils usually bring to the learning 
situation; making learning more meaningful through pupii 
involvement in exploration aiid discoveryj hroadening the 
pupil's knowledge and understanding through school journeys; 
and deyeloping the ability of the pupil to make more mean= 
ingful comparisons; delineate contrasts., and make aiialogies, 

6, To establish rapport with and psychological safety for 
each pupil in order that his full range of abilities may 
emerge and develop* . " 

Pupil selection was the Joint responsibility of the princi^ 
pal^ the regular staff of the school^ and the enrichment 
teacher. Formal testing was not used^ although continuing 
reference was made to the pupils^ cumulative record folder. 
A number of informal check lists were developed to assist In 
identifying these potentially high achieversj the following 
criteria appear on one of these check lists: l) LiDarns 
rapidly and easily; 2) Does some academic work considerably 
in advance of the class -^^If in grades one or two, at least 
one year in adveice, and if in p^ades three through six, at 
least two years in advance; 3) Uses vocabiilary considerably 
beyond age level; h) toows about many things of which other 
children are unawarej 5) le original. Uses good but unusual 
meth^ or ideas; 6) Reasons things out, thinks clear^^ re = 
cognises relationships^ comprehends meanings; 7) Asks many 
questions. Is interested In a wide range of things j 8) Is 
alert^ keenly observant^ responds quickly; 9) Retains what he 
has heai-d or read without much drill; and 10) Has outstanding 
talent In a special area(s)^ such as art^ music ^ creative 
writing J or dramatics* 

Twenty-nine teachers work in the two projects. Project 
Three^ employing I7 teachers; is for pupils in grades 5 
and 6; Project Pour^.with 12 teachers^ is for pupils in 
^ades 1^ 2^ and 3. Generally, ^oject Three teachers are 
assigned to three schools, working in each one and one-half 
d^s per week, while Project Four teachers are assigned to 
two sohoole^ dividing the week among them. In-service train- 
ing and coordinating the pro-am. with claesroom teachers 
occupies about one-half day per week. 

In schools in which a language deficit is generally ob- 
aervable, ff^oups may be as small as fivej more frequently, 
classes will approximate ten, because the language skills 
of the childi^en who have been selected to participate are 
somewhat above those of their peers. Each child meets with 
the enrichment teacher at least twice weekly. 

One objeGtlve of the prop'sn has been to relate specialised 
Instruction to the leainiing activitifes of tho regular elags- 



room, so that the pupils in thg enrichinent classes may bg 
aided in perceiving the unitary aspect of the elementary 
curriculum. 

Other objectives of the instructional prograin include 
provision of a responsive listener who tosses feack questioni 
and suggestions to guide the pupil into greater growth and 
achievement j dialogue with the pupil In as many one-to-one 
relationships as possible] making the pupil aware of his 
successes and his areas of adequacy j helping the pupil to 
perceive the school aiid learning itself as sources of per- 
sonal satisfaction J and provision of opportunities for 
exploration and manipulation. 

The curriculum emphasizes the lajiguage^arts and liter a- 
tui'e, science > mathematics > and citizenship* A special 
"budget for school journeys was included in the funding of 
the prograin. Visits to the following ai^e typical s the 
Naval Station at Long Beachj the airport j the CBS radio- 
television complex; the police headquarters buildingj 
Mar ine land J the Huntington Library j Griffith Park and the 
Planetarium; a food processing plant; an oil refinery and 
the hai^borj the beach and tide pools; City Couneil meetings j 
and the fire station. Much effort has been expended to show 
members of minority groups in positions of responsibility 
and leadership* 

Tile stimulation of all the language-arti areas is^ perhaps 
the chief characteristic of the classes* &ctensive use at 
all grade levels is made of the language -experience approach 
to reading and to communication. Activities which have been 
employed in the middle p^ades to develop reading skills in- 
clude l) reviewing all new books which come Into the school 
library and reviewing tape recordings; 2) adopting a lower- 
p^ade classroom in the parent school and writing and tape 
recording original stories for children in those rooms to 
enjoy; 3) writing original stories^ after hearing many 
stories read by the teacher and listening to many recordings 
and tapes provided in the em^ichment room (in a number of 
schools^ these original atories-«hand lettered^ illustratedj 
and bound by the author i- -are aequigltloned into the librai^y^ 
where other pupils may borrow them* An author's tea was held 
In one school; parents were invited to hear the pupils discuss 
their books* )j ^) preparing and illustrating original stories 
on rolls of acetate fl^jn to be used on the overhead projector j 
and 5) presenting original plays through the use of puppets 
made by the pupils, (Some teachers have made their own por- 
table stages. It has been observed that pupils more retarded 
in the use of language " e^^ress themselves more fluently with 
a depersonalisad puppstj such as a witch^ a styliged animal^ 
etc. ) 
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Equlpmont which has been found valuable inaludes tran- 
sistorized^ battery-operated tape recordere^ which may be 
ugnd on field trips to immediately record impressionei 
overhead and microprojectorsi viewlex units jtranseription 
and record plays| and Instajnatic and Polaroid cameras* 

Observers report that the classes are effecting major 
changes in attitudes of the participants toward themselves 
and toward school. Fighting and SQreamlng children have 
become responsible members of the school community, who 
realise that they can achieve worthwhile goals and can ex- 
press themselves in a manner which wins the respect of both 
the pupils in school and the teachers, 

A Training Pro-am for Teachers 

A Title I Summer Project (1967) in the Oklalioma City pub- 
lie schools demonstrated a practical reco^ltlon of the 
rundamental importaiiee of effective, specialized training 
for teachers who work with pupils with special needs. The 
objectives of the project, as defined by the language-arts 
COTmitte, were twofold: l) To train reading specialist a for 
eight reading centers to be established under Title Ij and 
2) To train teachers and develop lesson plans for a seventh 
grade language-arts curriculum block. It was recommended that 
150 language -arts teachers be permitted to attend the project 
from June 5 through June 30^ I9S7* 

The organisation of the institute Involved two strands or 
tracks. Sixteen reading teachers comprised the first strand* 
Nine of these staffed the eight reading centers^ while an 
additional seven teachers were trained aa back-up teachers 
in the event of resi^ations or vacancies for other reasons. 
The second strand was composed of teachers who worked in a 
projected seventh gradd language-arts block. A description 
of the reading center and language-arts activities follows s 
Pupils to be taught in the reading centers will 
be of normal intelligence but will have developed 
retardation In reading because of their environ- 
ment. Classes in the centers^ In which both 
remedial and developnental reading will be taught j 
will be limited to 15 pupils. The seventh grade 
language-arts block has two purposes. The first 
is to provide a more adequate length of time in 
w/.ieh to teach the many communication skills, 
Thm second purpose is to bridge the gap between 
the self-contained elementary school classroom 
and the departmentalized secondary school p^o- 
^am, During the two fifty-five minute periods, 
the same teacher will present eontinuous, uni« 
tary instruction in the skills of listening, 
speakingj reading^ composition, spelling, and 
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literatin^e appi^eclationp Desired to be 
creativ© in nature^ the block will embody 
classes structured according to the level 
and baGk^ound of pupils* 

Evaluation of the first strand of the institute is being 
effected through assessing the gi^owth in reading of pupils 
during 1967-68 and by detennining their improvement in the 
content areas of the eurriculuiTi* In addition^ faculty of 
the project consisted of fifteen specialists in readingj 
composition J language structur^ej literature j the process and 
structure of language -arts block organizatibnj and spelling. 
The staff was supplemented by local district staff personnel* 

A SiMier Reading Program 

Bead for He creation^ Are public school libraries desired 
basically to support the educational program of the schools 
or may they serve a broader function? Are the books the 
libraries contain to be read only in the months between 
September and June or can their usefulness be extended through 
July and August? Are the books in a library there for safe- 
keeping^ as the gold in Fort Knox or th© first editions in a 
collector's locked cabinets j or can the school district risk 
the loss J maltreatment; or deliberate destruction of an oc- 
casional copy? Are certificated llbrariani the only persons 
who may seek to bring together a child and a book? 

All of these questions were faced In 1959 in Los Angeles* 
Teachers and playground leaders were concerned that the 
school-centered playground pro^mn did not provide for any 
reading activities ; a request which continued to ai^lse from 
the children who attended the playgrounds. As the problem 
was eKplored; many of the traditional questions were raised* 
All who sou^t to find a solution were aware of the ^eat 
capital Investment which was lying idle* They were equally 
aware that the school district itself ^ bound by a low tax 
ceiling and seeking to stretch its income to cover the needs 
of as many children as possiblej could not provide librarians 
In the elementary schools^ the age level at which the greatest 
need Qbtained- Due to a peculiarity in the tax structure , 
funds were available In the Youth Services Branch of the 
district because of a special tax which could be imposed by 
the school bo^dj a tax which was supplementary to that for 
traditional school purposes* 

Library personnel feared the loss and daJnage of books j 
some administrators were concerned over the possibility of 
damage to buildings. And these concerns were not without 
justification* However^ agreement was reached to try a 
suminer library pro^eun for children In p'ades one to eight 
in selected schools* Teacher-librai^lans were paid from 
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recreational funds* Ev-aluatlon 'by the Youth Services adjnini- 
strators^ the teacher -librarians^ school adnilnlBtratora^ and 
district lihrary personnel^ aiid the children who had used 
the service Indicated that the project was an overwhelming 
success* 

Each year the smnmer librai\y project^ "Read for Recrea- 
tion/' has increased* In 1966^ the prograin functioned in 
169 librai^ies In all areas of the cityj perhaps its gt^eatest 
service was in the depressed areas of the city where citisens 
traditionally make the least use of library facilities arid 
services, LibraiT books^ color fiPUnstrlps^ story records^ 
and storytelling activities were availabl© duilng the ten 
weeks which comprise the prop^am, Librai^ies are open for 
one to three hom^s each day, the schedules being tailored 
to jneet the location of the school and the interests and 
needs of the boys and girls within the comnunity. The rela- 
tive location of public librai^y facilities also was a factor 
in determining in which schools the project would operate* 

Books were circulated for home use^ the only requirement 
being the completion of a pai^ent consent form which listed 
the responsibilities for the proper care of books. During 
the ten -week program in I966, 201,736 attendance urli^s were 
reported and a total of 13Ti5^7 books were circulated. An 
incentive for continuing participation was an awai^d certlfi^ 
cat© issued to children who read ten or more books j 17,479 
such certificates were Issued. 

Each library was staffed by a certificated elementary 
school teacher^ solected by the area Youth Services Specialist 
and the principal of the cooperating school on the basis of 
demonstrated Interest in working with children and books* 
Two general ti^alnlng sessions and fom^ workshops were con- 
ducted by Library Section Coordinators for the II7 new 
teacher -librarians. 

At the conclusion of the 196S ^ograin, an evaluation was 
obtained from all the teacher-librarians who pai^ticlpated* 
All persons Involved reported that the prograin was hl^ly 
beneficial and should b© continued* Ho major conflict with 
the playground pro-am is obeervable* The following data 
sujmn'arlse the reactions to selected questions Included in the 
evaluation Instrument . 

What were the children's reactions to the library 
program? Highly favorable, 93 j favorable, 72j 
unfavorable^ 2* 

What were th© partnts' responses to the prop^am? 
TOJ^r favorable^ 78 i favorable, 83 j unfayorable, 3. 

How well did the children accept responsibility 
in the care and prompt return of booksl Very 
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conscientious^ 6lj satisfactory, lOOj negligsnt^ 8 

How rnuah did the audiovisual materials em-ieh the 
prograjn? Very jnuch; 63j some effect, 6lj little 
effect, 29, 

How well did the libraiT activities correlate with 
the play^ound prop^am? Very wellj Slj satisfac- 
tory^ 80j conflicting scheduleS| 19^ 

What is your opinion of the Job assignments Very 
enjoyable, worthwhile, 12^ j satiBfactory, 37 J 
needs improvement^ 3* 
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TCTICALLY one turns to researGh to hc^p solve educational 
pro^lems^ but In this case the authora have a scarcity of 
evidence from which to draw and are limited in not having a 
gi^eat deal of experience with disadvantaged children. More- 
over J views ai^e limited by the existing materials which ^ere 
examined * 

The plan of the paper arranged itself quite logically in 
the following manner: a look at the disadvantaged reader^ 
regai^ding both his personal-social charaGteristics as well as 
his learning characteristics; a selective look at some current 
materials j and finally j soiie recommendations for matei^iale for 
the disadvantaged. 

A Look at the Disadvantaged Reader 

Personal ^d Social Chai^acterietics . Who is this child and 
what is he like? He has been termed disadvantaged^ deprived 
and diffei-ent regarding his cultiare^ his social status^ and 
his intellectual opportunities. He may attend an inner city 
or target area school in any large cityj a rural school in 
Appalachian an Indian reservation school in Arizona^ or in a 
once prosperous iron mining town in northern Minnesota. It 
is certainly obvious that he is not exclusive to any one race^ 
nationality J or locale (ig) . Caution is called for in avoid- 
ing the "tyranny of group or alms name^" for not all mefflbers 
of a group have characteristics attributed to the group* 

Without attempting to overgeneraliEe or create a picture 
of the typical "disadvantaged child/' take a closer look at 
one of these potential contributors to future society and see 
what it is that m^es him tick. Perhaps his cumulative folder 
will lend some insight into his behavior and attitudes* 

"Tommy" is eleven years of age ^d in the fifth grade* An 
early bout with pnemnonia accounts for his being a bit over- 
age* foray Is the third oldest of seven children and lives 
in a multiple "dwelling area* ^ese recently constructed 
apartments extend over a three -block area and contain approxi- 
mately 5jOOO people. In addition to his mother^ five brothers^ 
and a sister^ the household also contains his ^andmother and 
aunt* In the hlmk on the cumulative folder inarked "occupation 




of father^" one notes "whereabouts unknown." 

A look at the anecdotal remarks made by former teacherG is 
quite roYealing. His second grade teacher coranents that 'he 
seldom contributes much to classroom discussions and appears 
frightened when asked to speak to the rest of the elase" and 
that "dii^eGtions must be repeated several times before he 
understands what to do," A language deficiency^ at least in 
terms of classroom performance^ is indicated here ^ -both aui'al 
and oral (SjlOj 19) * What impact this drawback has on his 
ochool success and his relations with others one can only 
guess^ His presenb teacher points out that he is able .to 
make himself understood with his peers by the use of abrupt^ 
forceful language^ The third grade teacher notes that "he 
just doesn*t seem to care about school^" that "he can't seem 
to work alone/' and that "he tires easily," Heading into 
these remarks^ one can hypothesize about such things as lack 
of self -motivation (2; 73)^ differing cultural valueo from 
those of the school and teacher in what is considered impor- 
tantj and perhaps^ from the last comment j lack of proper food 
and rest* The correlation between a poor reading score and 
an empty stomach and tired mind must be exceedingly high. 

The foui"th grade teacher remarks that "Toiimiy expects 
failure j success ^ to hlm^ appears out of reach"; "he seems 
rather self-conscious about his race^ his clothes j his abili- 
ties --his whole personal worth*" 

^ese personal and social characteristics have a great 
impact on the development of the child ^ his responses to school; 
and the kind of materials needed to teach him* It is difficult 
to disentangle these social and personal factors from those 
which follow: learning characteristics* 

Learning Characteristics * What is it that characterizes 
the disadvantaged child as far as academic success and learn- 
ing are concerned? Another look at Tonmy^e cumulative folder 
may reveal some of the ^swers* As measured by a "standard" 
reading achievement test^ Tomny; while In fifth grade^ is 
currently reading at the middle second ^ade level* The first 
grade teacher remarked that Tomn^ was unfamiliar with the con- 
tent and words contained In the reader* The experiences es- 
sential to success in initial reading were evidently not 
present in Toirany*s background as he began school* The pre- 
achool years are of slgnlflcmit importance in the development 
of an alei'tj discriminating mind* Psychologists speak of 
stimulus deprivation existing In the homes of many disadvantaged 
youngsters^ as well as language deprivation* Bloom notes that 
the parents of the disadvantaged child fail to provide "cor- 
rective feedback" (g) , Deutsch (7) also notes that the dis- 
advantaged home is not verbally oriented* This language 
deficiency pervades all aspects of school llfe^ both social 
and academic. The ability to ^asp the abstract is highly 



related to one's mastery of langimie, and to Tomny reading 
must have been a very abstract activity. Listening skills 

also easentlal for success in initial reading (l^). 
Torrany'^e teacher points out that he "seems to time m~out at 
will. Doing so may be a result of avoldaiice of an unpleasant 
situation which Tommy has learned at home. Coupled with this 
language deficiency are inadequately developed perceptual 
skills^ auditory more so than visual (ll)* Tonmiy simply has. 
not developed the habit of attending to things auditorily or 
visually in a discriminating fashion (^^17). His lack of 
"copiitive stimulation" is evident in all school tasks (9). 
Due to a barren home environment and Inadequate background 
of experiences^ Tonmiy has a difficult time ^'aeping such 
concepts as square, mountain, ^oo^ or library^ Some of what 
Toimny does read he remembers^ but usually only facts or in- 
significant details. He is unable to perceive things criti- 
cally. 

Referring once again to the cumulative folder, we note 
that Tomny has been tested three times with a group intelli- 
gence test and each time has scored lower than previously. 
Wliile he has improved on achievement test results, the gains 
have been negligible j and he has gotten further and further 
behind his classmates. Bloom has termed this phenomenon a 
"cumulative deficit" (2| 20)* 

On questioning the teacher about the optimum conditions 
for success in reading, she reports that Tomny responds best 
undnr the following conditions i there is a readily observable 
task which needs to be completedj he receives ft^equent evalu- 
ation until the accomplishment of this short -range goalj he 
is allowed to utillge concrete materials j he la given some 
tangible reward j and the task Is of relatively short duration 

In order to create this optimum learning situation for 
Tommy, as well as 20 or 30 others like him in bhe same class- 
room^ even the most outstanding teacher neede the assistance 
of superior Instructional materials, 

A Selective Look at Some Cm^rent Materials 

Only In recent yeai^s has any attempt been made to provide 
reading materlQlc geared to the noeds'of the dlBadvanLaged 
cliild. Wliile some strides have been made in thie direction, 
for the most part, they have been very limited (1,6,15), 

Koeplng Tommy In mind, consider some of the existing 
materials which the disadvantaged child might use in his 
attempts to leai^n to read and compare these materials to the 
essential eh^acteristics presented earlier, Ifetorlals have 
been selected which evidently have the disadvantaged child 
as a "target population." Bank Street, Charidler, Skyline, 
Glnn, and Scott, Foresman representative of the materlai 
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available for this target population* Dlacusslon of the 
matarial reviewed is divided Into social ohjectlves^ skill 
development^ and additional Qonelderatlone = 

Social Objectives ^ Kiere Is a ^eat deal of variability ■ 
in the realism and meanlngfulness" of e tor lee Gontalned In 
the readers exsmined^ The ■'ooritsiit relevaney" of the materi- 
als to the child's hack^ound of experiences is also variable* 
Can ons reasonably expect one est of materials to meet the ■ 
baQkgi'OUiids of children from AppalaQhla and Marfiattan? Whether 
a story eontrlbutes to a child's aelf-coneept le diffiGult to 
determine, but it appeal's that the material neede to he mean- 
ingfulj motivating^ and relevant (3^) • 

Thm Glnn and Scott ^ Foresman readers have not made any 
drastic changes in making their stories approach realism for 
the disadvantaged child* Adding two or three Negroes or other 
children of mult i -ethnic origin in the Illustrations may aid 
in Identlfloatlon with the characters of the story. For the 
middle elaes child the stories may be appropriate ^ but for a 
hoy like "Tormny^" they may not be« Perhaps such materials 
^e better for showing the multi -dimensionality of American 
life rather than teaching disadvantaged children. Nor are 
the stories always within the hackground of the e^eriences 
of the dieadvantaged child, Againj contrast the range of 
settings for culturally deprived. Thm so-called laiiguaga- 
experience material^ as represented by Chandler Company^ is> 
of course^ quite realiBtlc bhrough the use of actual photo- 
graphs. However^ it appears to be a sqmevhat shallow or 
different kind of realism than one eeeke* It 1b hardly mate- 
rial which constitutes "good story stuff j" or which might 
elicit a reeponse such as "I can hardly wait to t\irn the page 
to see what happens," The City Schools Reading Pro-am wasj 
of course^ one of the pioneers in attempting some sort of 
provision for thfe disadvmtaged reader, Th±B admirable pro = 
ject represents only the beginning of what is needed* It 
allows for more than the usual amount of character identifi- 
cation but at times may not appear meaningful enough for many 
of the dleadvantaged popula^tion* ^e stories^ characters j 
and setting are very much like that .Been In the traditional 
pro-am. The value of such material, even though it may not 
fulfill all standards J hae been demonstrated by Whipple ( gO^ 



Both the Skyline and Bank Street series contain stories 
and illustrations which are pai^tiQul^ly realistic. Motlyating 
a child to read these materials would not appear to be a pro- 
blem. Boys especially would find them attractive* These ars 
a step In the right direction in providing appropriate back^ 
ground and setting. Some Important lacks of theee materials 
are mentioned later* Material borrowad ftom social studies, 
such as the Urbm Edueation 8tudles j Holt Urban Social Studies j 
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or Sllyer Burdett books and lai^ge plctm^eg, lend mueh roalism, 
i-aise significant issues, and provide for sbimulatlnF language 
and writins aotivitles. Used properly they can be valuable 
adjiancts to the reading pro^^ajn^ 

Skill Development . The Deti^oit, Bank Street^ Ginn and 
Scott, Foraman series all balance skill developinent i^lth 
soeial leK-^ningSj whereas the Skyline and language -expei^ience 
approaches provide very little direction in the mastery of 
reading skills. The de^ee to which language developnient ie 
emphasized is variable. Qirm, Scott ^ Foreeman^ Detroit, and 
Bbi± Street all contain very worthwhile suggestions as to how 
Imiguage aklUs may he improved, Thm Bank Street manuals gem-* 
its suggestions more directly to the dleadvantaged child. 
While the Skyline, Ghandler^ and supplementary materialg lend 
themselves well to language development, what Is done io left 
up to the teacher, 

Tim Detolrt and Bank Street readers^ divided into "Bkills 
and Eocial ohjectives/' and "story values and akille and 
principles," respectively, Resent the reader with essential . 
skills to be developed, as well as vltal^ meaningful ieeues 
that need solving* 

Borne readiness skills^ such as auditory and visual discT-im- 
ination, ability to follow directions, and habits of attention 
and persistence, are assumed previously developed by the. 
Skyline series and in varying proportiona by the others, Ginn, 
Scott, Foresman^ Detroit, and the Bank Street programs provide 
the moet thorough prereading activities, although the latter 
is more specifically geared to the disadvantaged. 

Another essential chai-acterlstic of reading material for 
the disadvantaged is that the instructional taskg need to be 
well defined. The Detroit, Bank Street, Glnn, and Scatty 
Foresman programs arm all well organised and provide the 
teacher with much aesistanee. The Skyline and language-^ 
experienGe programs are hl^ly unstructiired, and much is 
assumed of the teacher In providing ekill development. It 
should also be pointed out, that the supplement^y materials 
are Just that --they do not constitute a reading progrm and 
should not be used as such* 

Sequential ^owth of skills ie axiomatic of gound reading 
instructions. Tnm Detroit materials do provide thie sequenQe, 
but the series at present stop at the end of ^ade one, Simi=^ 
larly, the Bank Street readers provide a logical, systematic 
sequenee of skills, only to stop at the end of the third p*ade. 
ThQ Skyline mnd Ohandler materials lack this sequential devel^ ' 
opment. The authors of the Skyline series point out that theirs 
is not a basal program but merely a BUpplementary or eobasal 
text* Vrtille the stories are interesting mid well written, ' the 
series do not provide for a sequence of skill development. 
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The Ginn and Scott ^ Foresman eeriee present a planned sequence 
of Bklll development which may succeQd If the child finds the 
reading material related to his taGk^^ound of expei^iences and 
if th© pro-am moves slowly enough. 

While all of the series exainined claim to present reading 
as only one .aspect ^ of the lanfAage artg, there Is much vai^i- 
ability in the extent to which this condition is true. The 
Bank Street readers* suggeetlons of appropriate children's 
^ooks to read with each etory were partlcul^ly appealing. 
Both listening and writing activities of a cai^efully planned 
nature were mentioned, but only negligibly. The other basal 
aeries provide much more inte^ation of the language arte. 

Additional Considerations . A sound reading program nece^- 
earily provldee for the suQCess of the learners. For dis- 
advantaged children, who have experienced ftuetration and 
failure^ this condition is doubly important. The Detroit 
materiale^ like the language -ejrperience pro^amj attempte to 
give the child a feeling of accompllstaent through the use of 
shorter 'books, ^e Bank Street pro-am attempts to Insure 
initial euccese by providing readlnese activities in Qonmon 
prior to the first preprlmer in order for the children to 
gain famlll^lty with the words to be used* The Ginn and 
Scott^ Foreaman materials try to guarantee iueaeBs thrQugh a 
carefully controlled skill propam. None of the series ex- 
amined made use of tangible rewards, Theee may, of course, 
be used by individual teachers* It is very difficult for . 
disadvantaged youngsters to see the value of laarning for 
learning* e sake. 

Research has indlQated that disadvantaged children have a 
shorter attention span than do their middle class counterparts. 
In order to cope with this short attention span, a variety of 
activities are needed. It appeare that a great deal depends 
on the classroom teacher, although the chances are ^eater she 
will do a better job if she has concrete suggesttons from which 
to draw, ^e Detroit, Bank Street, Ginn, and Scott, Foreeman 
series offer the teacher a wide variety of activltiee f^om 
which to choose within the independent activities suggested. 
However, the framework for the presentation of each story is 
quite standard: introduction, guided silent reading, story 
discussion, rereading of story, skill development, and inde- 
pendent or related aGtivitiee* 

As indicated earlirr, due to a scai^eity of objeete in the 
home ajid the lack of uxperiance, the disadvantaged child has 
a difficult time forming concept e. In □rder to foster the 
development of these essential backp^ound experiences lb would 
seem imperative that these children be allowed to manipulate 
objects^ toys, and various eardi which are related to speclflG 
gtories they read or, merely, to develop a general awareness 
of things around them, Oirtainly the inventive teacher will 
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devise something^ but all too often one cannot rely on the 
teacher ingenuity or time to do so. The Bank Street readers 
h^ve developed simpla eard gamee and team games to Goincide 
with eash of the storiee* Very lai^ge plcturee have also eome 
onto the scene/ The Detroit materiale^ language -experience 
tJrban Bduoatlon Studieg t and Silver Burdett have all produced 
these attractive pictiares. One mugt, of com^ee^ deterniine 
whether they are making a unique contribution to the reading 
prop^aiTi. 

In order to know he la making prsgreie^ the disadvantaged 
child needs ft^equent ovaluation. His goals need to be short= 
range^ at least to begin with. None of the materiale examined 
provided systematic, l^equent evaluation. It is assLimed that 
the teacher will carry out this responsibility. - Much of the 
material does not lend itself to easy evaluation^ suah ae the 
rather long stoi^lee in the Skyline aeries. 

Outside of the large piotures and the books themselves, 
little has been done to attract the children's attention. 
One needs to be cautious of gadgets and girmnlake (^j^ yet 
some attention-getting devices can serve a uniqiie, uoeful 
purpose. A rather unexplolted area which the Chandler mate- 
i^ial utilizes in a limited way Is the single concept idea^ a 
foin^ ^minute J 8 ma, color fl^. 

Materials becQine effsGtive only in the hands of a competent 
teaeher, but the probability of having a stimulating elassroom 
IS enhanced by effective teaching aids. Among those contained 
m the series examined were large pictures of the story ahm^^ 
aoters^ phonic cards^ speech improvement ca^^dSj albums of 
poetry and nai^rationj and workbooks of varying sorts. It 
would appear that there is a need for an extension of some of 
theee ideae^ as well as the Inclueion of omitted aids. Thm 
listening center, for example^ could be used with small ^^oupe 
to develop auditory discrimination and ability to follow di- 
rections. The 8 mm, single cartridge offers a wide array of 
possibilities^ both for ekill and concept developnent * The 
use of overhead transparencies caji certainly attract the 
attention of the youngsters, ae well as providing sorely 
needed writing activities in the primary grades. Once again, 
they must make a unique, worthwhile contribution to the read- 
ing pro^-am* An extension of the *'genee" idea is also in 
order, aa well as the use of objects which can be manipulated 
and which have something to dp with the stories read. 

Re commend at ion a for Materials 

A number of questions can be posed to serve as guidelines 
in the selection and creation of instruetional materials for 
the disadvantaged child. 
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1, Social Objeetiveg 



a. Is the material motlyatlngj realletlC; and 
meaningful to the disadvantaged reader? 

Is the material relevant to or within the 
Qhild's back^omd of exp^rignae? 

G. Doee the material contribute to the positive 
dgvelopnent of the child* s self -CQncept? 

d* Do the stories allow for easy identification^ 
©specially for boye? 

2, aill Development 

a. Arm the storlae based on languaga whieh is 
familiar to the child? Is systematic train- 
ing in language devBlopment provided? 

b. le the material balanced beti^een co^iitlve 
and social learnings? 

c# Doee the material provide for training in 
auditory and visual discrimination? 

d. Is an attempt made to develop the child's 
attention and persistence? Hie ability ts 
follow directions? Or ^e these assunied to 
aii^eady exiet? 

e. Is the material well organized? 

f . Doee the material provide for Bequential 
^■^owth? Is there training from the begin= 
ning in higher order reading akills? 

g* Is there an integration of the language arts^ 
thus Including listening^ spealclngj reading^ 
and writing? 

h, Does the material provide for multiple 
approacheB 'in reading instruction? 

3. Additional Considerations 

a, Doei the inaterial provide for read:; success? 

b, At-Q there a variety of aetivities offered? 

G. DQ©i the material prDVlde for the manipulation- 
of objects? 

d* Is there frequent evaluation? 

e* Is the rnaterlal attention getting? 

f. Are additional teachlns aids provided? 

In addition to the questions glvGn here| Dr. Wlilpple, 
Oiialrmaii of the progi'ajnj suggest ed these additional queBtlons 
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of vital conoarn; Do the Btorles contain roaliam? Ig tlwre 
an opportunity for Ideiitifleatlon with a family? Do the 
stories provide the I'eadsr with an exciting elimox? 



ConolUBlon 



aesearch ffeeds. For the educQtional rQBaai'ah, "rpadlng 
materials for the disadvantaged" is indeed an area of vital 
concern. Itotarials and instructional teehnlquei ai'e based 
in large meaaiire on conjectwe. It is neceBBBry to knDw'juat 
what klndB of material baet enhance the child > a self -concppt- 
what the effeot of tangible rewai-ds are on the reading per- 
formanoe of these Qhildrenj and what role the classroom 
teacher can play to promoting optimal growth. Theis ai-e a 
few of the many questions for whioh answers need to be found, 
^ A Note of Optimiam'. Last teachers of the disadvantagod 
leel despair and go baok to olasBrooms far less enthusiastic 
than when they lert, take heart; Although existing materials 
are not eoinpletely satisfying to teachers' naeds nor those of 
the children, gains hava been made in recent yeai^s. Gains 
will continue to be made if the demand for more and better 
materlalB continues. In addition to looking for h^lp from 
the publishing houBes, teachers of the disadvantased^ need to 
work together, Bhai-a IdeaG, experiment with new approaches, 
utiliae additional pBrsonnel, eatabliHh better relations with 
parents and the public in ganaral, and be rosoureefull One 
teacher even want so fai^ as to stai^t his own publishing firm 
to create materials espeelally designed for his pupils (l8)- 
Whatever is done for theaa children is going to bo done b^ 
the clasaroom teacher. By Qomblnlng the boat of the exlBtlng 
proarams, drawing from a veriety of sourcas, and eroating one' 
own matarialB, forward movemeht will result, 
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BREAHNG ME COLOR BABS IN Tm 
AIX-WHITE WORffl OF CHmREN'S BOOKS 



Helen Huus 

University of Missoui'i 
at Kansas City 

THOUGH the grajmnatical cDnstruetlon of the title implies B 
contemporariness^ it also indlGates the ongoing Qharacter of 
^the theme* And this connotation Is as it should he^ fcr the 
Idee is not new^ it la a continuous process that reflects the 
social context and the times* A^SeW, Rosenbach^ that inde- 
fatigable collector of children's books ^ reco^ilzed this^ for 
he stated in the preface to his catalog the following i 

More than any other class of literature^ 
(children* e hooks) reflect the minds of the 
generation that produced them* # *hence no 
better guide to the history and development 
of any country can be found than its Juvenile 
literature (6) * 

An analysis of the ways in which the nonwhite mlnoritlea 
are treated in children's books reveals the prevailing social 
tonSj the public conscience^ and the aspirations of groups* 
According to some sociologists ^ the pattern of social upward 
mobility for any group in this country has followed a certain 
sequence* The new mi^ant who did not know the language^ re- 
gardless of his training or competency in his native tongue j 
firet obtained a Job requiring a strong back or manual skills. 
As he learned the language^ he eapitaliged upon his pravloue 
training or edusation ajid^ with increasing language competenQe 
gained upward mobility both eeonomieally and socially. Ai he 
processed J he was replaced at the lower oe'cupational levele b 
more recent migrants than himself. This pattern has been true 
of the Irish inmii^ants In Boston and New York^ the Italians 
in Philadelphia^ the Scandinavians in Minneapolis and Seattle^ 
the Germans in Milwaukee^ the Czechs in Chicago^ the Orientals 
In San Francisco^ and the list could go on. 

Thm most recent mobile groups^ however, are different in 
two respects i they are native Americans and therefore j In- 
migrants rather than Immigi'sjitsj and they are nonwhite, ^ese 
are the Puerto Ricans and the Negroes^ though some Spanish^- 
Americans^ QrientalSj and American Indisiis fall into the sajne 
Qatggory* However^ the last three groups^ and the American 
Indian in partieular, have not been in evldenqe on a national 
scale and^ Gonsequentlyj tend to be fQrgottenj nor have they 
foiTned a concentrated pressure group. 



As each ethnic or racial p^oup has moved upwai^dj the new- 
comers assume the lowest rung on the lada^r and become the 
SGapegoatB for those who have conipleted that itagg in their 
pi^op-eee to assimilation. And each ^oup has suffered the 
indipiity of derogatory nicknames from l7op^ Ske^ lace- 
cm^tain Irieh^ to d™b Swedei Aclmlttedly^ the nonwhite 
cha^-acter of the liui'rent mobile p^oups adds a new dimgnslori 
of diffieulty that eennot: he i^ored-^that of permanent 
idenbiflcation with the ^oup, regardless of upward mobility. 

It is against this back^ouiid that the children's books 
dealing with the vai-lous nonwhlte gf^oiips must be viewed. In 
order to make the analysis in a somewhat orderly fashion^ the 
typm of books have been classified into four catGiorles^ in 
aseendlng order of effectiveness in developing an understand- 
ing of other peoples. In each category^ only represent at lv@ 
titles can be mentlDnsd, for the number of books is increasing 
annually as the concern besomes more widespread than previouely 
and categories are not mutually exGluBive^ for several worke 
coiad be classified^ . If ferently and in more than one category. 

The torn' categories used here are l) books which give in- 
formation about nonwhlte ^oups, including old tales an'd 
foaJclorej 2) biqgraphiee of well-known persons from minority 
©^oupsj 3) books purposely focused on aome problems . faced by 
the minority ^roup; and k) books in which nonwhite persons 
are treated as any character ought to be-'-aB an individual 
in his own right and not as a etereotype. 

Baokp-Qund Information 

Backp^oiand^ Information about my group can be obtained in 
several ways --i^^om myths and foiJctales^ rrom etatistical re- 
ports^ f^om books containing accurate accounts aometlmes 
doeumented with firsthand reports. Item stories laid in the 
locale; or from books designed to Impart information In fie- 
tlonal form. Such information is necessary if a ^oup is to 
be understood by members .of another ^^oup/ for each person 
is part of his heritage yet also contributes to it. Factual 
information about the history, the traditions, the mores, 
and values aid in dlarifylng motlvee and e^lalnlng actions 
thatj In turn, contribute to understanding, 

tanlp^ants to the United States brought with them their 
own cultiire --their language, costumei, recipes, and stories. 
The fotttales, partlciilarly of Northern Europe --Grimm, 
Perrault, Jacobs, and Asbjornsen and Moe--have been incorpo- 
rated Into the literary heritage of all Americana, not just 
those of German, Itench^ English, or Norwegian extraction. 
The folktales of newer arrivals from Italy, Gr@@Ge, 
CseGhoilovakia, Yugoslavia, and other Southern luropean 
countrlQi ai'e just beginning to become know, while the folk^ 
tales of the nonwhite groups oi^e even less well known, partly 
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because there mrm so f©w really classic sources for them, 
FolktaleE reflect the culture as well as deecrihe the wlehful 
desires and aspirations of the people. Such taleg arose from 
cultures more primitive than thsee of todayj and henee deal 
with fuiidamental^ "basic prohlems and uniyergal truths in 
iimple fashion* Thii fact is Juit ag true of the tales from 
vhite groups* The barrier that exlits in this w^bb lies not 
go much in th© type of story Iteelf as in the fact that only 
reeently havg any from nonwhlte groups been made available. 

The Negro follctale hero who can nearly hold hie own with 
Paul Bunyan is John Henryj that iuper track-biiilder * Yet 
beneath this simple atory lies the greater problem faced by 
all worker B of his time— replacement by the machine* Ev^en 
John Henry ^s brawn was not enough^ and the variouE vei^sions 
'of this story end on the note that machines will eventually 
aupersede man* There is a new edition of John Henry for ages 
tlVK. to eighty Illustrated by Ezra Jack Keats ^ that will 
Introduce this hero to young readers* ThoBe who wish may 
point out that it is typical to have the personification of 
man*s labor depicted by a Negro^ for he has done so much 
physical labor in his dayj others will note that the hero 
Is of their own making, whieh reinforce e the notion that 
literature refleete the mores and yalues of a people* ifet 
the basic appeal to children Is not the race of the character 
but the suspenee of the story. 

Tales of other minorities include a Mexican onej The Boy 
Who GquI^Dq Anything by Anita Brenner j a Chinese one^ The^ 
Treasjff_e of Li=Poj Japanese ones^ The Danolng Kettle or 
MomotarOj the Peach Bojy j and an American Indian story, 
QJhunderblrd^^d Other" Storiei by Harry Oh ifetz. fcny of 
these are relatively recent books j this condition may be 
interpreted to mean that there was no one who would write 
them down, that there would have been little interest in 
them had they been collected, or that these were considered 
not suitable for children, Wliile all three reasons have been 
valid at one time or another, the fact that now there ai'e 
beginning to be published oollections of folktales from many 
lands indlaatei a mowing awarenes§_ and appreciation of this 
form of literary tradition. ThB recognition and the acoept-- 
ance of books froin nonwhite cultures are a step forward* The 
collections of Harold Courlander, tales £^om various sections 
of Africa such as The Cowtail Switch and Other West African 
Tales , are additional examples* 

Other stories treat later eras, Bometijiies factually, some- 
times in fiction, yet each gives ^ pertinent information re- 
garding the minority group that aide in understanding their 
problems and the way in which these arose • One of the dra= 
matic periods in the history of the Negro is that time 
preceding the Civil War. ^e classic Unole Tom-s Cabin s 
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which has been described by Ateahm Chapmaii (l) ae "rooted 
in the heat and passions of the Gontroversy agaiiiet slavery/' 
was a landjnai'k in mid -nineteenth centm'y novel writing and 
"remains Bigniflcant as an expression of the moral eloquence 
and passion of the anti-Blayery Bensibility rather than as 
an exploration of Nep-o charaetgre'* (2), The book continues 
to arouse discusslonj and. while it was not written for chil- 
dren, there btb abridged verslQne that were. However^ other 
books specifically for childj-'en have tried to humanize the 
problems faced by the rimaway slavee. Stories of the "under- 
ground railway" such m ThBm Hannah by Mai^guorite de Angeli^ 
By Secret Railway ; or Ttim~ UndergrQundere are examples* To 
varying degrees^ theee etoriea recreate the fears and tensions 
that accompanied thig infiltration northwarde. One of the 
more dramatic accounts 1b Harriet Tubman, Conductor on the 
Underground Railroad, the itory of one who, with unfaltering 
courage, led so many to freedom, 

M. B, Young 'e The First Book of Merican Ne^oeg traces 
the history of the Negro' and points □ut~probiems, In both 
North and South, of the discrimination faced by children and 
adults . He also lists some of the famous Negrqea who have 
made contributions to this country^ while North StarShlnin^ , 
by Hildegarde Swift, recounts in itee verge the aecomplleh- 
ments of the Negro race, the individuals, and the heroee of 
^forld yjax II, 

Most of these books antedate World War II and were written 
between 19^5 and I96O, During this period, there was a 
prevailing climate of the Importance of ft'eedomj some Ameri- 
cans had come to realize the position of the Negro because 
of difficulties encountered by the amed forees as they began 
to dese^egatej and there had ^own up a generation of Negroes 
who had had the benefit of education and had beeome spokesmen 
for their group. 

More recently, in iggt, the first of a two -volume documen- 
tary, edited by Milton Metzer and entitled In meir Own Wordes 
A History of the Amerlean Negro , was published. The volumes 
are composed of" documents by and about the Ne^o. ^e first 
volume starts with the flret time Africans were brought to 
the Colonies In IS19 as indentured servants and ends 'in 1865. 
As has been pointed out, ii^ wae not until 16^0 that a runaway 
Negro servant was sentenced lo serve his master for life (3)* 
'^is type of factual evadence furnished a much-needed objective 
account to balance some of the fiction and the sometimes sen« 
tlmentaliaed or overemotional approaches to the treatment of 
the topic p 

A simile documentary of the American Indian^ for eXMple, 
might jolt some Mericans, Just as does the pictorial repre- 
Gontntlon showing the location of Mian tribes at intervals 
from the Jmeetown .settlejhont up to their InGarceratlon on 



rQeervationSi Kiese mapi lndiGat4* the progressive iriroada 
made by the white men as they pushed the frontiers trom 
ocean to Dceanj east to weet^ and erowded the Indians eloBer 
and closer together. 

Of tha American Indiana^ perhaps the Navaho has heen written 
about most often for yoimg readers^ yet few children have an 
accui'ate pieture of Navaho contemporary life and prohleme* 
Sonia Sleeker has done children a real service by witing about 
tribe after tribe ^ not only in the United States but also in 
South America a These booke present information regai'ding the 
homes ^ customs^ traditlonSi and othsr ways of living that bring 
the. past up to date^ Children who read these books can see 
some of the struggle between ^eatiy different cultures faced 
by the Indian children who grow up on reservations* 

There are few similar books reg^^ding Spanish -Merie an or 
Orients ehildren in the United States, The baek^ound books 
for these groupa deal with Mexico, and Puerto Rico or Japan and 
China aiid are aimed at thij hi at or y or contemporary cultm^e 
there, without mention of the mi^ant population. TOiere are 
books like Mel Li j a little girl of old Ghlnaj or The_ Cjilnese 
dilldren Next Door by Pearl Buck, For Japaiij Mir lain Burr is 
has reeonimended Thm Golden Pootprlnts by Hatoju Muku and The 
GheerlHil Heart by Elizabeth Jmet Gr^ as giving ''a good real- 
iBtic feeling of life in Japan" through "vivid textual dee- 
□riptions"' and others | like Tajni-s New Houee and The Forever 
^hristmas^ Trp^^ whose f^thful illustrations capture the Bpirit 
, as wall as the detalle of living, Junlchi i a Boy of Japan 

tello j chiefly through the photographej about the home and 
school life of a thirteen-year-olw boy in Kamakura, 

Anothe facet of information about the back^ound of people 
can be obtained through their poetry^ for here are mirrored 
their suppressed hopes and dreams. For the Nep'o^ foui^ of 
their famous poets have collections suitable for children i 
Langston Hughes' The Dream Ifeeperj Paul Laurence Dunbai'-s 
Mttle Brown Babyj Arna Bontemps ' Thm Gplden Sllpper5_j and . 
&/endoiyn Brooks ^ Brongevllle Boys and Girls . Kiroughout these 
rmi strains of frustration^ resi^atlon^ ye^ning^ and hopG^ 
with occasional humor coming through. 

. . For the Japaneee, Haiku has had an insreaglng popularity in 

this country rgeently, not only with young children in the 
elementary schools but with college studentg and adultg as 
well. Tills eimplej yet elegant^ form with its seventeen ayl- 
Inblos subtly Qonyeyi eome of the fJapanege eharaottjri and 
through the gtydy of thle veree^ ehildren obtain eonie appreGl- 
ation of the Japanese cultui-e. 

The first category of books ie notable chiefly beQause their 
developTient indicates a Rowing awareness of the need for a 
body of knowledge about the backgi^oiinds or nonwhlti ^:^oupSj 
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Blo^aphy 



According to studies of ahild development^ children at 
age t©n are Gxtremely imprcGsionablQ, This is the age of 
hero worship^ of idealising of chooeing a futm^e vocation^ 
regardlees of how imrGalietic it may "be, Th&B>3 preadoles- 
cents need heroes with whom they can identify^ and they 
choose television and movie stains and sports fi^^os, as 
well as heroes of aciencej jnedicine^ and others in the world 
of work^ 

Blo^aphies offer minority groups this identity^ too^ but 
it is only recently that many biof^aphios of Negro leaders 
have heen published- Just a few of those published by Messne 
Company alone include Booker T. Washington , T>ie Stoi-y of 
Phyllis Wheat ley, Ralph J. BunoheV lighter for^Freedgi . Dr. 
George Carver, Jackie Roblnsgn of the Br ookl^Ti "Dodders, " 
and g^e Hoy Campanella Story . Others have been written about 
Itoian Anderson^ including her autobiography^ and there is thi 
story of Tituba of Salem Village, which teUs of a slave from 
Barbados who was tried as a witch in Salem in 169a but was 
saved by a former master. 

The treatment in the biographies is generally detailed, 
factual^ and sympathetic^ and for good reason, ^e persons 
chosen as the subjects merit the attention and accolades, 
but the fact that they have been recognized indicates the 
growing awarenesa of their places in American life. Most of 
these bio^aphies have been published since 1950^ and the 
group Includes both historical and contemporary figures. 
However^ there are still relatively few women as subjects^ 
but this is true for white p^oups as well. 

The biop^aphy that stands way above the others is not one 
of a great national or international flgm^e but the story of 
an African prince who was sold as a slave in Boston. He' 
eventually purchased his own freedom when he was sixty years 
old, then set about to fVee others as he could afford it. It 
is the story of Amos Fortune^ Free Man, by Elizabeth Yates, 
based upon his important" papers and factual data, with some 
extrapolation and interpretation. Wiile some cruelty is 
included, there is also the master who treated his slaves 
well. In speaking of Amos, Miss Yates said, "He lived the 
only force that is ^eater than any bombi simple affection, 
deep-hearted love. Modes change but not values, and all that 
he stood for In his day is vital to ours: those 'inalienable 
rights » whose achievement is part of the long mountain we are 
all climbing as we emerge fVom oiar various forms of slavery 
into the fullneas of rreedom" Mob emerges from this 

book as a personage in his own right, and the story demon- 
strates that an outstanding author can tell the story of a 
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Blo^aphies of Spanlsh-Arnericans and Orientals ai'© few 
and far iDetweonj though Gen^ls roiaii and the_ Mongol Horde is 
one exampl©. 

Biographies of American Indians fare iDetter^ if one does 
not considar the comtemporary era- TOiese are Pocajiontas by 
th© D'AulaireSj SquantOj Friend of the White Men by Bulla^ 
Winged Moccasins I The Story of Saeajaweaj Crazy Horse ^ 
Cteroniino" " Sitting Bull ^ Gochlsej and War qhief of the 
Sendnoles; Osceola . Without exception^ theee portray the 
frshing and Jnmting stage of their development and their 
attempts to evade eviction by the whites. Mmost the only 
contemporary Indian about vhom a bio^aphy for children has 
been written is Jim Thorpe^ but perhaps soine the rather 
tragic atory of the Indim who helped plant that flag on 
Iwo Jlina in World War II will be told. The dearth of blo= 
^aphles of modern Indians may be due to the fact that thoee 
who might be subjects resist it or have become so assimilated 
into the population that they no longer Identify with their 
native ^oup. 

So the baek^ound obtained through blo^aphy, coupled with 
the Information regarding the country ^ together enhance the 
readers* knowledge of the nonwhite toerlcans^ and with know= 
ledge come a more coinplete understanding than ever before 
posiible. 

Problems of Nonwhite Groups 

Some authors have plunged headlong Into problems of various 
kinds faced by the nonwhite child in a predOTdnantly white 
society. For the Negroes^ The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn^ 
though of another era^ illustrates this type. The discovery 
is made by Huck that the Ne^o Jim is actually a human being 
and that it was his own identification with Jim that led to 
his conflict with the prevailing attitude of the South, In 
the contemporary group of books about the Ne^o that approach 
the problem of discrimination Is Marguerite de Angela's Brl^t 
April * This is the story of a little Germantown girl whose 
family has all the positive characteristics like cleanliness^ 
honesty^ thrifty and^ industry* Yet April faces discrimination 
for the first time in her Brownie troop* Though the ending 

be a bit "pat 5" It Is satisfyirig to the children^ and they 
begin to realise that Nogro Ghildren have feellngBj too, 

A somewhat more contrived story^ thou^ it continues to get 
good reviews^ is Natalie Savage Carlson ^s The^ ^pty School- 
house j a story of the desegregation of the small parochial 
school to which Lull^ goss and the e3^erienc©s she has in 
connection with this. May Justus* New Boy .In School describes 
a Negro boy's adjustment when he finds" hiiriself the new boy in 
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an all-white class. Other stories of Ne^oes making their 
way in school Include North Town, which tells of teenage 
David Williams* experiences In an intep^ated school in the 
North* He has a chip on his shoulder until he discovers he 
is accepted for his contribution^ and so he maices a place for 
himself, Althou^ the hero of John Tunis- All-MeriGan Is 
not Negro J the problem of discrimination is a crucial aspect 
of this football story* 

One of Lois Lenski^s regional stories about Aiiierlca is 
Mmna Hattle's Girl, which tells the story of Lula Bell. She 
lives in the South with her ^andjiiother^ then goes north with 
her mother to Join Daddy Joe where she also me^ts prejudice. 

Books about other mlriority groups Include the one about 
Candida^ a little Puerto Rican girl living in New York Cityj 
who has difficialty adjusting to city life* She attends 
claesee in English where she is fortunate enough to have a 
fine teacher. Ths title of her story, Gandida's Choice , 
refers to the decision she must make when she has the oppor- 
tunity to return to Puerto Rico* She surprises even herself 
when she chooses to remain in New York^ indie at Ing that she 
has been able to make it her home* 

The Gift fa-om the Mikado^ while not a ^eat book^ does 
show Japanese and western children^ for the author was a 
missionary's daughter in Japan at the tm^n of the century, 
Thm title comss from the beautiful chest given to her father 
by the Mikado, 

^ Many contemporai-^y stoi^ies of Oriental childi^en have rather 
mild plots and^ while they may deal with realistic ^^oblems^ 
are not often h^-sh* One is Blue in the Seed, the story of 
Chun Bok^ a blue -eyed Korean boy who worries because his eyes 
are not black or brown like those of his iViendSp His mother 
explains that it is "blue in the seed/' but Chun Bok skips 
school and gets into all sorts of misahief before he accepts 
himsulf and the fact that he is different. Of the conflict 
between two cultures^ the Japanese and toerican^ Vanya Oakes' 
Desert Harvest Is a sample. 

But of this ^oupj it is oYblously the Negro problem of 
Integration that has received the ^^eatest share of attention^ 
even in books for children* Relatively few deal with pro- 
blems of Spanish -American md Oriental childrenj and fewer 
still, with the contemporary Arierican Indian. 

Nonwhit© Children as People 

The last category includes books where nonwhlte dilldi^en 
' treated as people who have Interests^ feelings^ wishes, 

and problems^ Just as any person in any culture might have* 
- . Kiese are the bright spots among the books for children^ for 

Q ' here we find real boys and 'girls ^ living and doing. 
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Th{3 pioneer book in this ai^ea is Two is a CCuajju Only by 
by the pictures does one Imow that one boy is Negro and the 
other white. They find^ after they have upset the grocorios^ 
that it is better to work .and play together thaii separately. 
Two other simple picture books by Ezra Jack Keats are about 
the little We^^o boy^ Peter* In The Snowy Payj which won the 
Galde:'Cott Awoi^d, Peter goes out to play in the enoWj takes a 
snowball home in. his pockety only to find it gone the next 
morning. In Whistle for Willie j Peter first learns how to 
whlGtle for his dog* Both of these show a little boyj who 
happens to be colored, doing what little boys do everywhere^ 
with only the pictures to give clues as to his race, toother 
book of similar type is Glib er to and the Wlndj by Marie Hall 
EtSj about a Mexican boy. 

Two other books with Ne^o characters quite well dimwn ai-^e 
Benjiej who finally succeeds in losing some shyness as he 
hunts for Ms ^andmother^s lost eaz'rlng^ and Roosevelt Gradyj 
the nine -year -old mi^ant boy who wanted an education and a 
home * 

Unfortunately J there are few of these books for older 
children^ for at this level, the plots usually deal with 
pi'oblems of acceptance so crucial to the age* Som.e of these 
stories seem much more contrived than do the simple picture 
books for the very youngs 

Picture books of Oriental children that show the characters 
in the drawings include Hu Dan^ and His Kite 3 the story of a 
little ^al boy who loses his kite and sets out to find It* 
Everywhere he goes, when he asks if anyone has seen his kite, 
he meets the sam.e answer, "No kite. No where* No kite at all," 
It could be Just any boy with his kite, but the pictures show 
the countryside of Kiailand* 

So too, with T^o Yashima's Umbrella , that chat^ming picture 
book of the new umbrella, or Little Fear by Eleanor Lattimore* 
Wliile he is a little Chinese boy, he is basically only a 
little' boy who gets into mischief, trying to exchange babies 
with his friend. Big Head, Crow Boy, .while, about a Japanese 
boy, could really be the story of any school ^oup as InsenGl- 
tive to its own members as these children who did not realise, 
until the new teacher came to the school j that their long- 
time classmate could imitate the many cries and calls of the 
crow. It was thus he earned his name of "Crow Boy," 

Still another book, this one for older boys and girls, is 
Elizabeth Foreman Lewis ^ To Beat a Tiger * The title comes 
from an old Chinese saying. To beat a tiger, one needs a 
brother *s help," ^e "tiger" here is the hunger following 
the Japanese invasion of China as experienced by a gang of 
boys* These boys, f^om different backgrounds and social 
levele, band together to eke out an exietence by stealing 
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rood ajid living in a m^eshift shelter* Th^y develop a work- 
ing ralatlonship and a code by which to llve^ yet the story 
does not mincg words in describing the horrore of wai^ and its 
aftermath • 

Quite different in tone ie Big Tiger and Ghristlan, by 
^±tz MiAlenweg. This long book describee t"he adventm^es of 
a little Clilnese boy and his friend^ the son of a missionary 
doGtor in Peking* They start out^ innocently enough^, to fly 
a kite In aii en^ty boxoai' and end up on a troop train ijound 
for the front din^'ing one of the Chinese civil wai^s. nieso 
two mGet all sorts of people hut come tlirough in fine shapes 
even Qox^ryltiQ a message for the general. But the dignity 
and politeness of the hoys and the humor of the Incidents 
nialce this a most pleasant story in contrast to the problemi 
faced hy the boys of the gang in the toiB book. 

For books that treat ^dlans as family people^ not as war- 
like enemies^ there is The Courage of Sar^ JJoble , where 
Sarah's father left her with Tall John and his "fmlly while 
hfr returned to Massachusetts to fetch his own family and 
hi^^ n/T .them to their new home in Connecticut, Then there is 
Incuan Captive s by Lois lenskl^ that tells the true story of 
Mary Jomison^ who lived with the Indians for the remainder 
of her lifej even when she had a chance to leave, TOere is 
also The Island of the Blue Dolphins , where the Indian girl 
lived a Robinson Crusoe existence until she was rescued at 
las' fTom her island, tod finally^ there is the simple^ 
rhytlimical In % Mother ^s House , hy Ann Nolan Clark^ which 
contains the wai^mth and secwity of the fajiiiJy's hearth. 

These are Just saiiiples of books that treat characters as 
Individuals first^ then as members of a nonwhite. jmlnoi^ity^ 
without belaboring the point. The persons emerge as people 
one would like to meet and knowj for they have gained the 
respect of the reader ^ 

Concluding Connnents 

In a recent doctoral study David Gast analysed the 
contents of h2 books of fiction published between 1S45 and 
1962 for children l^om kindergarten through ^ade eight. In 
the group of books were 16 about Negroes^ 6 about Spanish^ 
Americans^ 2 about Chinese^ 5 about Japanese^ and 13 about 
American Indians (k)* Some of his interesting conclusions 
add emphasis to what has already been said: 

1, The minority p»oups studied are portrayed as having 
adopted the dominant American values related to cleMliness^ 
kindness^ intelligence^ ambition^ hard work^ and success, 

2. American Indians, Chinese, and Sp^ieh -Americans are 
usually shown as having lower aocioeconomlG status | Negroes, 

Q as either lower- or mlddle-classi and Japanes©^ as middle =clasa. 
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3 s Japanes© and Negroee are shora to be more assimilated 
into the dominant culture, others are Bhown as clinging 

to traditional values, 

k, With one exception^ Ne^oes are the only minority 
^oup portrayed as seeking hi^ier education. (ThlB circum- 
stance may be due in part to the number of teenage Negro 
books analysed and to the lack of books about teenagers of 
other minority ^oups # ) 

5 s Negro femalee are pictm^ed as lifter skinned then 
Negro males, and social acceptance is the dominant theme of 
the books. 

6* tele characters in books about toerican Indira and 
Spanish ^Americans are emphasized and perpetuate the male- 
superiority tradition, 

7, Recent children's fiction is more compliment^y to ^ 
minority ^oups than earlier works were, contain themes of 
brotherhood and equality, and emphasise the similarities 
mnong peoples* 

In general J the treatment of minorities in these ^2 books 
"dignified the differences in race, creed, and custom of 
minority citizens and, for the most part, emphasized simi^ 
larities rather than differences between minority and ma J or « 
ity Mericans with regard to behaviors^ attitudes, and 
values" (i). . 

Thus, the trend is clear* Following World War II, there 
has been a gradual shift in the treatment of nonwhlte minor 
ities In story books for children i l) frrai traditional stereo- 
types^ usually noncomplimentaryi to more complimentary por= 
trayris of ch^acters as individuals j 2) from few books about 
some of the minority ^oupSj especially those that treat 
contemporary times ^ to a p^eater number of books dealing with 
various aspects and giving factual informatloni and 3) from 
books viewing minority ^oups f^om afar and as removed trom 
the general stream of eociety to books that place the minority 
^oups ri^t in the middle of contempor^y life. 

It is only as readers of any age obt^n accurate information 
about nonwhlte minorities, either throu^ factual accounts, 
bio^aphies> or stories dealirig with current ^oblemej that 
the complex problems of assimilation can be understood ^d 
each individual acceT?ted for himself as a member of the human 
race, 
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